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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1902. 


PRICE 


THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY. W. 

prof. H. S. HELE-SHAW, LL.D. F.R.S8., will on SATURDAY NEXT 
(December 27), at 3 o'clock, begin a COURSE of SIX EXPERIMENTAL 
LECTURES (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on - Locomotion: on the 
Earth; through the Water ; in the Air.’ Subscription (for Non- 
Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Children under Sixteen. Halt-a- 
Guinea); to all the Courses in the Season, T'wo Guineas. Tickets may 
be obtained at the Institution. 


aE *eee>? ASSOCIATION. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 

An EXAMINATION in SECTION 1 (Bibliography and Literary 
History) and SECTION 3 (Library Management) of the EXAMINA- 
TION SYLLABUS will be held on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
January 28 and 29, 1903, at Centres to suit the convenience of Candi- 

te: 











8. 

Intending Candidates must send in their names to the undersigned, 
from whom full particulars may be obtained, before SATURDAY, 
January 17, 1903 

The NEXT EXAMINATION, in SECTION 2, will be held in MAY, 
1903. HENRY D. ROBERTS, Hon. Sec. Education Committee. 
44a, Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 


S —ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
" «We in WATER COLOURS. (Founded 1804.)—WINTER 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10to 5.—5,, Pall Mall East (near National 
Gallery). F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.—TWENTY- 
NINTH EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES will CLOSE 
TUESDAY, December 23, at 5 o'clock. OPEN DAILY 10 to 5, at the 
Dudley Gallery, EGYPFIAN HALL, Piccadilly, W. Admission 1s. 


XHIBITION of RARE ENGRAVINGS of 

CHILD-LIFE in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY by Bartolozzi 

and his School, many of which are in Proof States and in Colour. 

Admission Is. (with Catalogue).—-LEICESTER GALLERY, Leicester 
Square, W.C. 


M CANTAB. will undertake LITERARY 
. e RESEARCH, Family History, Photography of Private 
Documents, Old MSS., &c.—Address W. N., 60, Minet Avenue, 
Harlescen, N. W. 


10 AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. —A well- 
known CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A , is open to ADVISE AUTHORS, 
REVISE COPY or PROOFS, &c. Highest references.—Address M., 
care of Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 

















*{DiTOR WANTED for SCOTTISH DAILY 
4 UNIONIST NEWSPAPER.—Apply, stating esperience, &c., to 
Box 3052, Sell’s Advertising Oftices, London, E.C. 


SCHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TEN- 
K DENCIES, and others unfit for Ordinary School Life. Numbers 
limited, so that each Boy may bave individual attention. Situated in 
a healthy district on chalk soil. and within easy reach of London. 
Head Master has bad large experience and success with Boys of this 
class. Resident ‘Trained Nurses. Highly qualified and experienced 
Doctor on the Staff. Cricket, Football, and ‘Tennis Grounds. ‘Tresti- 
monials and references from tbe Heads of Public Schools, Parents, 
Pupils (past and present), and the Medical Profession. Address '., 
care of Scholastic, Clerical and Medical Association Limited 22, Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—CHRISTMAS DAY.—The 
ATHENUM for December 27 will be pub- 
lished on WEDNESDAY NEXT, Decem- 
ber 24, at 10 o’clock. The latest time for 
receiving Advertisements for this issue will 
be on TUESDAY morning. 


NATALOGUE, No. 36,—Drawings by Burne- 

/ Jones, Ruskin, Turner, Hunt, &¢.—Turner’s Liber Studioram— 
Etchings by Whistler, Millet, &c.-Coloured Prints by Stadler—Ilius- 
trated and Kelmscott Kooks—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—Wa. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 








DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and ee care knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripes). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs). 

Town and County Kecords Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘Type-written. 

nea trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
an rlin. 








UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 

accurately and neatly, on good paper, atls 3d. per 1,000 words 

(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. S., 
care of Athenxum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


"PYCE- WRITING undertaken by highly-educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical ripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thoreugh acquaintance with Modern Langu:ges). 
Research, Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.—Tue Cam- 
BRIDGE Type-WRriinG AcrEncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


l\YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND.,. — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c , COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 10d. per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Keports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
Sarena E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ondon, E.C. 














A CURATE (Balliol), neither a Zittérateur nor 
yet a Philistine entirely, desires WRITING or JOURNALISTIC 
WORK in conjunction with his present duties.—Apply Srawarp‘ 
Courier Office, Liverpool. 


RADUATE in SCIENCE (Honours, London 

University), Author, and gates in Organization, desires 

SECRETARYSHIP or LITERARY POST.—Address B.8c., care of 
Messrs. Deacon’s, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


[NDEXING. —Practical, painstaking INDEXER 
UNDERTAKES WORK for AUTHORS. Experienced.—M. Z., 
care of Livingston, 229, Finchley Road, N. W. 


1° PUBLISHERS and EDITORS.—An elderly 

ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, who in early life acquired complete 
familiarity with the Dutch Language bya residence of six years in 
Holland, and has since maintained and extended it during thirty years 
in the South African Colonies, offers his services as ‘TRANSLATOR of 
DUTCH DOCUMENTS or MANUSCRIPTS into correct English. Also 
available for French and German, provided that German Manuscripts be 
written in the ordinary Latin Character.—Address R. B. 'I., 216, New 
Uttoxeter Road, Derby. 


GENTLEMAN of education and culture 


_ (Catholic) desires a position as PRIVATE SECREVARY or 
wet ELLING COMPANION.—Address Raymonp, 37, Queen’s Square, 

















or ° ° ° 

G ENTLEMAN, eight years’ texching experience, 
x Undergraduate of German University, resident in France, Ger- 

many, Spain, and Portugal, DESIRES APPOINTMENT as (1) Lecturer 

in the Literature of the above-named Countries or (2) Modern Language 

Hastership.—Testimonials on application to Moore, Langley, Maccles- 
eid. 





ELL - INFORMED BOOKMAN, with Plans 

h for a New Literary Periodical to fiil a vacant place, invites 

©0-OPERATION.—Address, in first instance, Q. Q., care of White’s, 33, 
Fleet Street, London. 


R. GRANT RICHARDS has a VACANCY in 
his PUBLISHING OFFICE for a well educated YOUTH, age 
about 18 —Apply by leuter, tu 48, Leicester Square. 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


CHAIR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


In accordance with the terms of Section 6, Sub-Section 4, of the 

Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889. and of Ordinance No. 151 (General 

0. 34) under the said Act, the University Court of the University of 
St. Andrews invite applications for the office of PKOFESSOR of 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY in the University, which will be rendered 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. William Knight, LL.D. 

The person appointed will be required to conduct classes qualify ng 
for Graduation in Arts, and to enter upon his daties on THURSDAY, 
October 1, 1903, from which date the appointment wil! take effect. 

Appl , ae i y ‘Twenty Copies of Testimonials, must 
be lodged, on or before SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1903, with the 
undersigned, from whom further information regarding the duties and 
émoluments attached to the Chair may be obtained. 

ndidates are particularly requested NOT to call on the Electors. 
Due intimation will be given to those selected for interview 
HIN E, WILLIAMS, Secretary and Registrar. 














YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. 
Usual terms. References. Established 1893.—Sixes & Srxgs, 13, 
Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


"WHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34. Paternoster Row. 


\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 














T° PUBLISHERS, &c.—LINOTYPE and 
MACHINING at moderate rates. Specialities: An'iquarian, 
Latin, and High-Class Work.—Law Courts Press, Birmingham. 


THENXZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 














Catalogues. 
Just issued. 
JUBILEE CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, 
and BOOKS issued and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 


Geographer to His Majesty the King, Publisher, Mapseller, and 
Geographical Bookseller.—London ; 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxferd. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT KRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LEIGHTON’S 
CS of KARLY PRINTED and 
/ other INTERFSTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part III. containing letters D-F, price 2s. 
With 120 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Ferts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 2s. each 














YOLLECTORS of BOOKS, PICTURES, &c —Mr. 
/ A. LIONEL ISAACS announces that his NEW CATALOGUE is 
NOW READY, price Une Shilling, on application to 60, Haymarket, S.W. 


\ M. MURPHY’S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 

e of high-class SECOND-HAND BOOKS NOW READY 
(No. 83), post free on application. Many suitable for Christmas Pre- 
sents. 100,000 Volumes in Stock. Books Purchased—Single Volumes 
or Libraries.—79, Kenshaw Street (only Address), Liverpool. 


| ARE BOOKS SUPPLIED. State wants. 

CATALOGUES free. Specially wanted :—Muther’s Modern 
Painting. all Kooks by Borrow, Pardoe, Symonds, Phillips, Hissey, 
Freer, Pater, Freeman. Highest prices paid.—Hecror’s Great Book- 
shop. Birmingham. 


ee & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Prints. 











NEW CATALOGUE (No. 99) NOW READY, post free, 6d. 
29, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY ON DECEMBER 238 
Posted free to any part of the World 


(“ATALOGUE of a COLLECTION of RARE 

OLD ROOKS from the Library of a celebrated Collector, the 
Hattle Abbey Library, and other noted Collections — Autographs 
(De Johnson to Mrs ‘thrale, Dickens, &c )—and a unique Manuscript 
Bible. Includes many curious Old Plays from the Griffiths Collection— 
some fine Old Bindings—Old Songs—Ballads —-Trials—Kare Books and 
Tracts from the Rebow Library—a fine Collection of Modorn Bindings 
and painted-edge Books—Prints—Topography, &c. 

EDWARD HOWELL, 83, Church Street, Liverpool. 





JUST READY. 
UTOGRAPHS and MANUSCRIPTS. A 
CATALOGUE of SEVERAL HUNDREDS of AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, interspersed with Original Manuscripts of very varied 
interest, sent gratis on application, by W. 'T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford 
Street, W.C. ‘Telegraphic and Cable Address : “ Phiz, London.” 


| OOKS for CHRISTMAS.—A. & F. DENNY 

have just issued a NEW LIST of 100 pages, containing the most 
recent and noteworthy Books of the Season, including Books for 
Children and for Presents.—Post free on application to A. & F. Denny, 
147, Strand, W.C., and 32, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


ARRIS&O N 8 ON 8, 
59, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
The Jatest Books on all Subjects. Orders executed and dispatched 
on the day of receipt at full Discount Prices. 
CATALOGUES free by post. 


CHANGE OF ADDRES E&. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Booksellers, announce that they 
have removed from 143, Oxford Street, to much larger premises at 
153, OXFORD STREET (five doors nearer to Oxford Circus, on the 
same side of the street), and the greatly increased space at their com- 
mand will enable them to keep the largest Stock of Current Litera- 


ture in London. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE of the BEST NEW BOOKS 


OFFERED at a DISCOUNT of 25 PER CENT., except on those 
Published at net prices. A Copy sent post free on application. Orders 
for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 

TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
153, Oxford Street, and 6z, Sloane Street, London. 

















Rooks WANTED.—25s. each Work offered.— 
Freeman’s Historical Geography, 2 vols. 1881—Freeman's Sicily, 
4 vols. 1891—Carlyle, French Revoiution, 3 vols. 1837—Browning’s Bells 
and Pomegranates, 1*41—Browning’s Strafford, 1837—Paracelsus, 1835— 
Tom Brown's Schocldays, First Edition, 1857—Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
1865—Staunton, Shakespeare, 1866- Phillips, Christ in Hades, 1896— 
Eremus, privately printed issue; also the 1894 Edition; Fauna of 
Sutherland, 1857—Stevenson’s Birds Norfolk, 3 vols. 1866 -Brewer’s 
Henry VIII. 2 vols 1884-Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 1856— 
Poetical Sketches, by W. B, 1783—Hayley’s Life of Romney, 1800— 
Papworth’s Kritish Armorials, 1874—Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 2 vols. 
1872—Hunting Songs, pub. at Chester, 1834—Prometheus Bound 
(Poems), 1833— Poems, by J. R., 1850-Poems, by Melanter, 1854— 
Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols. 1§81—Curzon's Persia, 2 vols. 1892 
—In Memoriam, First Edition, 1850—Geo. Meredith’s Poems, 1851— 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895—Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 
1890—Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826—Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885—~ 
Gamonia, 1837—Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867—Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. 
1871 -—Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols. 1878—Jackson's French Court, 2 vols. 
1881—Jesse’s Richard III. 1862—Warwickshire Hunt, 1837 —Stevenson’s 
New Arabian Nights, 2 vols. First Edition, 1882—Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols. 
1888 —Froude’s Short Studies, 1868-71, 4 vols. 8vo—Keats's Poems, 1817 ; 
Endymion, 1818—‘Tennyson’s Poems, 1833 or 2 vols. 1842—Mommsen’s 
Rome, 4 vols. 1868—Heptalogia, 1880—-Queen Mother, Pickering, 1866— 
Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols. 1892, and Apuleius, 1895, Tudor Trans.— 
Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols. 1875—Lamb’s Album Ve ses, 1530 —Lyrical 
Ballads, 1798—Dawkins’s Cave Hunting and Early Man, 1574-1880— 
Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838—Lang’s Ballads, 1872—Shelley, 4 vols. 
1839 — Wilde’s Woman of no Importance, 1894; aay Windermere’s Fan, 
1393; Salome, 1891—‘Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, any Five Original 
Numbers—Hayward’s Essays, 2 vols. 1858 or 1874. Please report all 
First Editions and Presentation Copies of any well-known Authors; 
all Sporting Hooks; and all Works issued in Numbers illustrated 
by Alken, Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c High prices paid. 
109,000 Books for Sale and Wanted, Cash or Exchange. By far the 





most valuable Stock in Birmingham. Please state wants. — Baker's 
Great Bookshops, !4, 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


——~> 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


Books at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST, DECEMBER (No. 331), JUST READY. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, R inder and Di 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE, and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 





Bookse'ler, 








NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS. 
T.HE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Of NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and TORONTO, 
Have pleasure in announcing that they have 
OPENED OFFICES in LONDON and EDINBURGH 
For the supply of their Publications, 
And invite application for their NEW ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, 
Which is now ready. 
LONDON : 21, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
EDINBURGH : 30, St. Mary Street. 


and BOOK COMPANY. 


A RT 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S CHROMOS. 
Largest and Best Selection of Rare Subjects. 
Nativity Pictures after Ola Masters. 
Lists free. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Hierarchy, London.” 
Telephone: 1286 Central. 
22, Paternoster Row, London. 


‘(HE DE LA MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


will be found advertised in this issue. 














'lI’O HISTORICAL MUSEUMS, &c.—The 
ORIGINAL PASSPORT of DANIEL O'CONNELL, May, 1847, 
FOR SALE.—Apply Fosrrr, Bencombe House, Dursley, Gloucestershire. 





FOR SALE, Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles, 
43 vols. complete— —Schmidt, Shakspere Lexicon— Hazlitt’s Shak- 

eare Library, 6 vols.—New Shakspere Society’s Transactions, com- 
mye te, half bound, red calf—and other Works suitable for a Shakspere 
Sipenry. Priced List on application.—E. Puirson, 79, Bell Street, 
Reigate. 


jy ANTED, The LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 
(1819-1822), Periodical to which Leigh Hunt contributed ‘ ‘The 





Months.’ If not for Sale, Advertiser would be glad te look through 
~sages —Address M. Epwarpes, 25, Mecklenburg Square, London, 
W.c 





ox BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO pre yn 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & U. 

Station, No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS ow t gratis with 

full culars. Schools also 

Limited, 22, Craven Street, —— Squa re, We. Oo” Telegraphic 
Address, ““Triform, London.” Telep me No. 1854, G 











Sales by Auction. 


The Library of the late CECIL BRENT, Esq, F.S.A. 
MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, December 22, and Foliowin ng .. 
at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and cp Regge ee including the 
LIBRARY of the late CECIL BRENT, Esq., F.8.A., Palace Grove, 
Bromley, Kent (sold by order of the Executors), and other Properties, 
comprising Ancient and Modern Books in various Languages—First 
Editions of English Classic Writers -County Histories—Topographical 
—_ Bo romge oyel Books— Works illustrated by George Cruikshank, 
c of early ‘'ypography—Books relating to 

America — Tiusteated ond Fine-Art Books, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








At No. 13, WEST REGENT STRE&T, GLASGOW, on 
MONDAY, January 12, and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock each day. 
SALE by AUCTION of a unique and interesting COLLECTION of 
BOOKS in CLASSICAL and MODERN ENGLISH and FRENCH 
LITERATURE, comprising Works in History, Biography, 
Burnsiana, Poetry, the Drama, Fiction, Facetie, Anas, Chaps, 
Topography—Glasgow—Local and County Works—lIllustrations— 
Etchings—First and Rare Editions—Early Prinled Books, all in fine 
condition, many in expensive and artistic Bindings, belonging to 
Messrs. KERR & RICHARDSON, Ltd., and personally selected by 
the late James Richardson, Esq. 
DUNCAN, KEITH & McCLOY will SELL by 
PUBLIC AUCTION as above. 
On view Saturday January 10, from 9 to 2 o'clock. Catalogues, price 
Sixpence. 











PUNCH.—‘‘The CORNHILL is always among the brightest of the 
magazines, dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 


Annual fees ne including postage to any address in the 
Postal Union, l4s., payable in advance 


UNDER THE TITLE OF 
THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE THEATRE, 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
CONTRIBUTES TO THE 
JANUARY NUMBER 


T'HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
THE ONLY ARTICLE SHE HAS EVER WRITTEN, 


AND 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
BEGINS A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 
The Number also includes the following Strong List of 
Contributions :— 


IN the HEART of the FORBIDDEN COUNTRY ; 
By Archibald R. Colquhoun, F.R.G.S. 


PROSPECTS in the PROFESSIONS. y. Engineering. 

GERMS of the WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Alexander Innes Shand. 
RECEIVING MODERATORS. By Ian Maclaren. 

The GARDEN WIFE. By the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther. 

VERSE and MRS. CHAPLIN. By Viscount St. Cyres. 

MERCHANT MORLEY. By Miss Charlotte Fell Smith. 

SOME TALK of ALEXANDER. By Frank Mathew. 

The HERO’S LAST ENGAGEMENT. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
*,* READY on DECEMBER 23 at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents, 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


or, Lhasa Revealed. 








London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Pl:ce, 8.W. 





THIS PART BEGINS THE NEW VOLUME. 
C HAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


JANUARY, 1903, 7d. 
CONTAINS THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


JOHN OXENHAM’S 
POWERFUL NEW NOVEL, 
BARBE OF GRAND BAYOU. 


Other Contents— 

The INTERVENTION of GRICE, JUNIOR. By Mary Stuart Boyd. 
The PRESENT CONDITION of the COTTON TRADE. By Albert 
Simpson. 

A WORLD cn FIRE. By Alex. W. Roberts, D Sc. 

UNEXPLORED ST. ANDREWS. By W. T. Linskill. 

The ETHER and WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

CONFESSIONS of a CIGARETTE SMOKER. 

The BUSINESS SIDE of LITERATURE. 

MY LITTLE AFFAIR with the BASQUES. By C. Edwardes. 
COMFORT on the HIGH SEAS. By Poultney Bigelow, M.A. F.R.G.8. 
The BARRAGES of the NILE. 

The WOMAN STUDENT at OXFORD. 

The TREASURE of the INCAS. 

The POACHER. By Alfred Wellesley Rees. 

A VISIT to the MANITOBA PENITENTIARY. 

The MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTS. 


AND 
MEMORIES OF HALF A CENTORY, 
By R. C. LEHMANN. 


CGC HAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy ae THE georineg WORK :—“T regard egard the 
magazine as a serious a leserving ai 
setection manner, an attempt which is canon.” sreat of solid subjects in = 
THE WORLD’S WoRX 

Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 

Principal Contents of JANUARY Number :— 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE REVIVAL OF FEUDALISM. 
THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. By Rev. Canon Hensley Henson, 
GARDEN CITIES IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. Illustrated, ? 
HIGHER EDUCATION. By Sidney Webb, L.C.C. 
TOY-MAKING IN FRANCE. Illustrated. 
THE VALUE OF BRITISH RAILWAY STOCKS. 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS AT SCHOUL. 
WINTER SPORTS. Illustrated. 
i 3 posed OF THE OCEAN. By Walter Runciman, MP. {ilus- 
THE ¥ WORK OF THE BOOK WORLD. With Portraits. 
THE STORY OF MAJOR RONALD ROSS. By E. D. Morel. Illustrated, 
THE NEW ITALIAN ELECTRIC POST. Illustrated. 

FULL-PAGE PORTRAITS, from Photographs specially taken for 
THE WORLD'S WORK, of the PRIME MINISTER, Sir HENRY 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, MP., Mr. JOHN REDMOND, MP., 
Canon HENSLEY HENSON, and Mr. J. M. BARRIE. 

SIXTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HOW TO GEt THE BEST BOOKS. 
See THE WORLD’S WORK Premium Scheme, with 100/. Cash Prize, 

Of all Newsagents, ls. net; or Sample Copy for Twelve Stamps from 

William Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





EDUCATION.—AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


On ages January 1, will be published by the ST. BRIDE'S 
YRESS, ‘Limited, of 24, Bride Lane, London, E.C., 


THE NEW WEEKLY, 


E D A T I O N; 
PRIMARY, SECONDARY, and TECHNICAL. 
Every THURSDAY, price 3d. 
Reduced Annual Subscription to first 5,000 Subscribers, post free, 10s. 





(THE LONDON BUILDING ACI AMEND. 
MENTS ; Collected Essays of William Morris; Excavations at 
Knossos (Institute of Architects); Bermondsey Workmen’s Dwellings 
Competition; The Manufacture of Stock Bricks; Design for a Royal 
arenes Chapei ; Plan for a gp seer Sanatorium, &c.—See the 
UILDER, December 20 (4d.; by post 43d ).—Through any News- 
ma. or direct from the Publisher ¥ the Builder, Catherine Street, 


London, 
NOTABLE 


T Wo 
JUST READY. 
Dedicated, by speeial permission to Her Royal Highness 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 
THE GREAT MARQUESS. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF ARCHIBALD, EIGHTH EARL 
AND FIRST (AND ONLY) MARQUESS OF ARGYLL. 


By JOHN WILLCOCK, B.D 
Author of ‘Bie Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie, Knight.’ 
Demy 8vo, art clotb, gilt top, with 7 Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Price 10s. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE.—1C0 Copies on royal 8vo Hand- 
made Paper (of which only 50 are available for sale in this 
country), numbered and signed by the Author, price 21s, net. 

*,.* Immediate application is necessary to secure a copy 
of the Edition de Luxe. Prospectus, with Specimen Page, 
post free. 





BOOKS, 





Demy 8vo, art cloth, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. 
SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY SCOTSMEN, 
BEING PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

By WILLIAM KNIGHT, 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews, 
Prospectus, with full List of Contents, post free. 


Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier 
21, Paternoster Square, London, K.C. ; ro Edinburgh, 





NOW READY. 
R E §S R E LI 


An Essay towards a New and Larger Philesopby. 


Cc T & 


By SHAW MACLAREN, 
Pott 8vo, limp leather, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The distinguishing thing here 
is the assertion of the ethical faculty, and this is 
valuable.” 

TIMES,—“' Mr. McLaren expounds the doctrine 
that man has three quite distinct and authentic 
avenues to truth—sense, reason, and the ethical 
faculty...... Some suggestive thoughts in the 
volume,” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE—* Essays in pbilo- 
sophy with a very modern tendency, sufficiently 
striking in thought and expression to cause a vivid 
regret for the author's death.” 

BOOKMAN,—*“ Much of originality, truth, and 
breadth and depth of meaning.” 








Wells. 


JANUARY. 


London: George Allen, 156, Charing Cross Road. 
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eS — 
Price 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 10d. 


ELIGIO MEDICI 1901, 
Charles Good & Co. 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


etic SOMERSETENGIS.— A Cata- 


of Books and P: th the County 
Fauna With Analytical Introduction and Full’ 
ot SNUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 3 vols. 4to, 1678 pp. 3l. 3s. ne 


Barnicott & Pearce, Taunton. 








Index. By 





i PUBLICATIONS of Se ZOOLOGICAL 


SOCIETY of LONDON 


The ZOOLOGICAL RECORD. Vol. 38. Being 
Records of Zoological Literature relating chiefly to the Year 1901. 
Rdited the Zoological Society of London) by D. SHARP, M.A. 
FRS.FZS, &c. London, 1902. Price 30s. 


INDEX ZOOLOGICUS. An Alphabetical List of 
Names of Genera and Subgenera proposed for Use in Zoology, as 
recorded in the ‘ ori fe Record,’ 1880-1900. Compiled (for the 
Zoological Society of London) by CHARLES OWEN WATER- 
HOUSE, and Edited by D. SHARP, M.A. F.R.S. London, 1902. 
Price 20s. 

To be obtained at the Society’s Office (3, Hanover Square, W.), of 

Messrs. Gurney & Jackson (1, Paternoster Row, E.C.), or through any 

Bookseller. 





NOW 1903 READY. 


URKE’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
COMPANIONAGE, and KNIGHTAGE. 
SIXTY-FIFTH EDITION. 
printed on thin paper, 2300 pages, super-royal 8vo, published 42s. 
HANDY FOR REFERENCE. ACCURATE IN DETAIL. 
THE MOST COMPLETE WORK OF ITS KIND. 


Published by Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, Booksellers to His 
Majesty the King, H.R.H. Prince of Wales, and may be obtained of ail 


Buoksellers. 
J. By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
Director of the National Gallery of Ireland. 

Imperial 4to, with over 100 Illustrations (2 of which are in Colour). 

Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW & SONS beg toa the publi 
of the SPECIAL PAPER EDITION DE LUXE (limited in number to 
1,000 Copies for England and America) 8/. 8s. A few copies still to be 
had. In addition there has also been printed an Edition on Japanese 
Faper, with Duplicate Plates, all the Copies of which have been sub- 
scribed 

No Reprint or further Edition of any kind will be published. 

“This magnificent volume is the best een of Turner that has yet 

beer given to the world.”’—Times, October 24, 1 
A superb monument to the genius of the cacaae: ‘Z 
Morning Post, October 15, 1902. 

“Produced with a sober magnificence which is hardly approached by 
any English book of our time.’’— Liverpool Post, October 15, 1902. 

Published by Messrs Thomas Agnew & Sons, 39n, Old Bond Street, 
London; Manchester and Liverpool; and to be had of all Fine-Art 
Dea'ers and Booksellers. 


THE HISTORY OF 
BELGIUM. 


PART 1. 
CHSAR TO WATERLOO. 
BY 
DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 


Author of ‘ The History of China,’ 
* Life of Gordon,’ &c, 





M oW. TURNER, RA. 











478 pp. 8vo, gilt top, 13 Page, and 15 other 
Illustrations, price 18s, post free, 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“‘The narrative is well written,” — Times. 

“There is, so far as we know, no trustworthy 
work on the subject in English, and consequently 
his painstaking compilation will be found useful. 
The author thinks for himself,.,...the work does 
him credit.”—Atheneum. 

“For giving a correct, attractive, and informing 
general idea of the rise of this little kingdom the 
author deserves warm praise.”— Daily Mail. 

“Mr. Boulger has struggled with it like the 
literary Hercules he is, and has certainly turned 
out a book which reflects great credit on his 
industry as a student, and his capacity as a writer.” 

Edinburgh Scotsman, 
* “Nous, Belges, devons beaucoup 4 l’érudition 
eta la loyauté de M, Boulger.” 
La Belgique Militaire. 


Published by the AUTHOR at 11, Edwardes 
Square, Kensington, W., London, and obtainable 
from him direct or through any Bookseller, 





EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL. 


Revised and in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps. 
15s. each (sold separately). 


COMPLETION OF THE SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


EUROPE.— Vol. II. The BRITISH ISLES, SCANDINAVIA, DENMARK, 


&c. By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A. B.Sc. With 16 Maps and 86 Illustrations. 


12 Volumes. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 





Europe.—Vol. I. The Countries of the Mainland (excluding the North-West). 
CHISHOLM, M.A. B.Sc. 


North America. Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. By Samvet Epwarp Dawson, 
Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S 


North peerage II. The United States. 
he U.S. Geological Survey. 


By GEO. G, 


By HENRY GANNETT, Chief Geographer of 


Central and South America. rel. I. South America. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. Edited 
by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.R 
Central | and South sonisiids stheh II. Central America and West Indies. By A. H. 


, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
Australasia, Vol. I. Australia and New Sealand, ‘By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D. 


Australasia.—Vol. II. Malaysia and the Pacific Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. Guitie- 
MARD, M.D., Author of ‘ The Cruise of the ‘‘ Marchesa.”’ 

Africa.—Vol. I. North Africa. By A. H. KEeAns, F.R.G.S,, Author of ‘ Asia’ in the same Series, 

Africa—Vol. II. South Africa. By A. H. Kerang, F.B.G.S., Author of ‘North Africa’ 


same Series. 


Asia.—Vol. I. Northern and Eastern Asia, Cancasis, Russian Turkestan, Siberia, 
CHINESE EMPIRE and JAPAN. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S 


Asia.—Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, ‘Afghanistan, India, Indow China, 
MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY in ASIA, ARABIA and PERSIA. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S 
Illustrated Prospectus gratis on application. — 


in the 





JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Maps: their Uses and Construction. By G. JAMES MoRRISON, With numerous Explanatory 
Diagrams. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, net. 
‘* We strongly recommend ev erybody who uses maps at all to study, at any rate, the first two chapters of this excellent 
little book.’’— Engineer, 





JUST PUBLISHED. ; ; 
Stanford’s New Map of the Somali Coast Protectorate. With Inset showing Surrounding 
Country, size 27 by 37 inches. Price, i in flat sheet, 5s. ; mounted to. fold in case, 8s. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


“The old Murrays...... still keep to the front as accurate and trustworthy companions as well as comely and charming 


tbooks.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
The following HANDBOOKS contain very numerous Maps and Plans. The INDEX and DIRECTORY in all later 


Editions ensures to purchasers the latest: information as to Hotels, Conveyances, &c. 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
Rome and the Campagna. With Introductory Articles on Roman History, Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, &c. 94 Mapsand Plans. 10s. 
North Italy: Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, the Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia 


Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Genoa, 
and the Riviera. 34 Maps and Plans. 10s. 


Central Italy: Florence, Tuscany, Umbria, the Marshes, &c. 24 Maps and Plans, 9s, 

South Italy.—Part I. Naples, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, Amalfi, Pestum, Taranto, 
Bari, Brindisi, &c. 10 Maps and Plans. és. 

South Italy.—Part II. Sici!y, Palermo, Syracuse, &c. 

Spain. 62 Maps and Plans 

France.—Part II. Artois, Champagne and the Vosges, Burgundy, the Morvan, 


Lyons, the Rhéne, Marseilles, Franche-Comté and the Jura, Dauphiné, the French Alps, Provence, and Nice, 
23 Maps and Plans. 7s. ¢d. 


Paris: the City andits Environs. 15 Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 


South Germany and Austria.—Part I. Wurttemberg, Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia, 
and the Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea. 34 Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

South Germany and Austria.—Part II. the Tyrol, Salzburg, Styria, the Eastern 
Alps, &c. 7 Mapsand Plans. 6s. 


Greece: the Ionian Islands, the Islands of the Aigean Sea, Albania, Thessaly, and 
Macedonia. 38 Maps and Plans. 20s. 

Algeria and Tunis: Algiers, Constantine, Oran, Tlemcen, Bougie, Tebessa, Biskra, 
Tunis, Carthage, Bizerta, &c. 16 Maps and Plans. I0s. €d. 

Egypt: the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Thebes, the First and Second 
Cataracts to Khartiim, the Suez Canal, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the Fayyiim, &c. 43 Maps and Plans, 15s. 

Holy Land: Palestine, Syria, Moab, &c. 29 Mapsand Plans. 18s. 

Constantinople: Brusa and the Troad. 12 Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. 

Asia Minor: Transcaucasia, Persia, &c. 23 Maps. 18s. 

Handbook of Travel Talk: Practical Colloquial Conversations for Travellers in 


English, French, German, and Italian, in Parallel Columns. On thin paper, small feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
And others. The complete List of Murray’s Foreign and English Handbooks will be sent on application. 





9 Maps and Plans. 6s, 


3 Vois, 208. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S JUBILEE CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, and BOOKS 
will be sent gratis on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Maiesty the King. 
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HARPER'S NEW BOOKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE FIRST COMPLETE LIFE OF MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of ‘Madame Récamier and her Friends.’ 


With 16 Photogravure Portraits, crown 4to, gilt top, 25s, net. 





* A work of Distinct Literary and Historical Value.”—Scotsman. 

‘This handsome illustrated quarto volume...... Admirably related by Mr. Noel Williams......The portraits with which the volume is illustrated add 
greatly to its interest, It is so far acknowledged the first attempt to provide English readers with anything like a full account of Madame de Pompadour’s 
life, and the work has been so thoroughly done that the proverbial ‘ long-felt want’ has now been abundantly satisfied,” —St. James’s Gazette. 

“Mr. Noel Williams, who is favourably known by a clever appreciation of ‘Madame Récamier and her Friends,’ has in this sumptuous monograph 


given a vivid picture of the French Court at the most notorious epoch in modern times,”— Standard. 


MADAME RECAMIER and HER FRIENDS. Limited to 350 Copies. Signed and Numbered, with 


24 Plate Portraits, 8 of which are in Photogravure, demy 4to, 30s. net. Only a few Copies remain. 


MEDITATIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR. 


By ADRIAN H. JOLINE. 


Bound in half-leather gilt. Demy 8vo, with many Illustrations, Facsimiles, &c., 12s, 6d. net. 





‘‘ An evening spent over the delightful ‘ Meditations of an Autograph Collector’ in which Mr, Adrian Joline describes his full and interesting collection 


of autographs.”—Spectator. 
“This is an interesting book, reproducing the gems of a valuable collection...... A large number of intimate letters from famous men and women.”—Times, 


THE ABBEY EDITION. 
GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 


Illustrated by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Small 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. ret. 
This beautiful quarto contains 31 Full-Page Drawings by Mr. Abbey, while Mr, Austin Dobson contributes a Critical Appreciation of Goldsmith, 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


New Essays by W. D. HOWELLS, Author of ‘ Literary Friends and Acquaintance.’ 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
‘‘ To say that it is charmingly written is almost unnecessary, but we must add that the interest of the volume is greatly enhanced by its many admirable 


illustrations.”— Glasgow Herald. 
*‘ The book is one which will be welcomed by Mr. Howells’s many admirers,”—Scotsman. 











THE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA 


(ROUMANIAN FOLK SONGS). 
Collected from the Peasants by HELENE VACARESCO. 
Translated by CARMEN SYLVA and ALMA STRETTELL. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 








THE FIRST COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ACCESSION OF 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D. Litt.D. LL.D. 


Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, Plans, Facsimiles, Rare Prints, Contemporary Views, &c. In Five Volumes, large demy 8vo, buckram, gilt tops, 4/. net. 
[ Prospectus on application. 





ONLY WORK IN ENGLISH WHICH GIVES THE GERMAN TARIFF. 


GERMANY AND ITS TRADE. 
By G. AMBROSE POGSON. Edited by FRANCIS W. HIRST. 


Demy 8vo, with Map, 3s. 64. 


‘* Twenty years ago political economy was taught by abstract theory; to-day we are learning it by concrete facts, ‘Germany and its Trade’ is a good 


example of this."—Daily Mail. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN 


SS CHRISTMAS 


BOOKS. 


ART. 


PINTORICCHIO 
(Bernardino di Betto of Perugia): his Life, Work, and Time. 


By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Brera, Milan. Translated by FLORENCE SIM- 
MONDS. With he ites in Colour, 6 in Photogr avure, and many other Full-Page and 
Text Illustrations. vol. large imperial dto, 51, 5s. net. 


OU TLOOK. — a sumptuous presentment of this great master. 
beyond praise. 


A NEW SERIES OF TWELVE PORTRAITS. 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. In Portfolio. Uniform with the First Series of Portraits. 


eee SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 


These plates are 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. With an 
aT by R. A. M. STEVENSON, and a Biogri aphical and De scriptive Catalogue 
by J. CAW, Curator of the National Portrait Galle ry of Scotland. With 68 Plates, 66 in 
hotel e. ure and 2 in Lithographic Facsimile. Imperial 4to, 5/, 5s. net. 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour. 
Imperial dto, 5/. 5s, net. | 


RUBENS: his Life, his Work, and his Time. | 


By EMILE MICHEL. With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustra- 
tions. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 2/, 2s. net. 


WILLIAM EKOGARTH. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With an _ Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 78 Plates. Large imperial 4to, 5/. 5s. net. 


ACADEMY.—* This splendid volume will mark authoritatively the position Hogarth 
holds as the first great English master to arrive in the eighteenth century. The plates 


allow bis art to be more thoroughly represented than in any of the editions of the last 
sevonvy years.” 


THE ART-LOVERS PORTFOLIO. 


Thirty Reproductions from Paintings by the Great Masters, executed in the finest form 
of Photogravure. An Edition limited to 500 Copies. 1/. 1s. net 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, 


Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. 


By EUGENE MUNTZ. With 48 Plates and 252 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols, 2/. 2s. net. 


CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and his Time. 


| By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. With 16 Photogravure 
Plates, 21 Full-Page Plates in Tint, and 190 Illustrations in the Text. Imperial 8yo, 
21. 2s. net. 


‘REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his Time. 


| By EMILE MICHEL. Second Edition, i gel. With 76 Full-Page Plates and 250 
Illustrations in the Text. In 1 vol. gilt top, or in 2 vols. it mperial 8vo, 2/. ‘Bs. net. 


TRAVEL. 


AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. 


By E.D. MOREL. With 32 Plates and Maps. 1 vol. 12s. net; postage 6d. 
MORNING POST.—*‘ Every one seriously concerned for the welfare of British 


colonization and comme ree, and of the races brought under British rule, is bound to study 
this remarkable volume.’ 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. Profusely illustrated in Colour and Black and White from 
Original Sketches by the Authoress. 1 vol, 10s, net ; postage 4d. 

DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ Charmingly humorous ; a genuine record of travel, full of 
funny little sketches, and with some clever in pression views in colour.” 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. Profusely illustrated. 1 vol. 18s. net ; posta ige 6d. 


[Ss ond impression, 
DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. 
By =— TRIANA. With an Introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
lyo 


[Second impression, 


THROUGH THE HEART OF PATAGONIA. 


By HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of ‘Where Black Rules White—Hayti.’ With 20 
Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J. G. Millais, and a large number of Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 1 vol. 1/. 1s. net; postage td. 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW,.—* Mr. Prichard has availed himself to the full of his 
ready pen and faithful camera, not to mention the beautiful work of Mr. J. G. Millais in 
both wash and colour, and has sueceeded in producing a most fascinating record of his 


“JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE 
NETHERLANDS IN THE AUTUMN OF 1815. 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY. With an Introduction by Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 1 vol. 6s. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. With 103 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


Pott 4to, 10s. net; 
postage 4d, 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


By HENRY JAMES. With 94 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell, Pott 4to, 10s, net; 
postage dd. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 


By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 
Translated by ARTHUR SYMONS. 5s, 


UNDINE: a Dream Play. 


By W. L. COURTNEY. 


By A. W. PINERO. 


By HADDON 


2s. 6d. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 


IRIS. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 


THE AWAKENIN G. 


THE GARDEN OF KHAMA: 


Indian Love Lyrics. 
Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 5s, net. 
[Se 


POEMS. 


By GEORGE LEVESON GOWER. 7s. 6d. 


| 
; paper, ls. 6d. | 
| 
| 


CHAMBERS. 


paper, ls. 64, 


THE BRIGHTEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


1, FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES A DOG. 


A DOG DAY. 


28 Coloured Drawings by CECIL ALDIN, with Text by WALTER EMANUBL. is 
WORLD,—* Will ravish the soul of any child. Every page must call forth a laugh of | 


delight.” 
2, FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES HIS COUNTRY. | 
BABES OF THE EMPIRE. | 
Cok ured Pictures by A. If. COLLINS. Rhymes by T. STEVENS. 5s. | 
SCOTSMAN.—* Caleulz ated to convey to the youthful mind some idea of the vast extent 


of the British Dominions.” 


THE BEST NOVELS F 


HIDDEN MANNA, 


By A. J. DAWSON. By Sir GILBE 


By ARTHUR PATERSON. 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. | 


| surroundings.” 


DONOVAN PASHA. 


By CHARLES TURLEY. 
ONE’S WOMENKIND. 


3. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES LONDON. 


YOUNG GEORGE: his Life. 


Told and Pictured in Colours. By EDITIL FARMILOE. _ 3s. 6d. 
GRAPHIC.—* Most graphic likenesses of the London street urchin, his family, and his 


4. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES OTHER CHILDREN. 


THE TIGER AND THE INSECT. 


By the Author of ‘ Helen’s Babies.’ Profusely illustrated. 3s. ¢ 


BRITISH WEEKLY .—“ The Tiger and the Insect are two be canamiiide They 


speak in a beautiful jargon and say the most engaging things just at the wrong moment.’ 


ROM THE LIBRARIES. 


MRS. CRADDOCK. 


RT PARKER. By W. S. MAUGHAM. 


By L. COPE-CORNFORD. 
IF I WERE KING. 


THE KING’S AGENT. | GODFREY MARTEN : SCHOOLBOY. | | THE LAST BUCCANEER. 


By VIOLET JACOB. | 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN. | 


By HARDING DAVIS. 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. | 


By FLORENCE POPHAM. 


MOTHER 


By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 
By MATILDE SERAO. 


By FRANCES HARROD. 


By J. H. McCARTHY. 


SACRILEGE FARM, 
By MABEL HART. 


THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 


1 
| 
EARTH. | 
t By the DUCHESS of SUTHERLAND. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


YIM 
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FROM 


MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—_—~>- — 


DELHI: Past and Present. By H.C. 
FANSHAWE, C.S.I., late Bengal Civil Service and 
Commissioner of the Delhi Division. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, lds, net. 


The HISTORY of SIENA. By Prof. 
LANGTON DOUGLAS. With Maps, Photogravures, 
and other Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 25s. net. 


NEW ISSUE, WITH PORTRAIT OF LORD DUFFERIN, 


GREEK COINS and their PARENT 
CITIES. By JOHN WARD, F.S.A, Author of ‘ Pyra- 
mids and Progress,’ ‘The Sacred Beetle,’ &c. Being a 
Description of the Author's Collection of Greek Coins, 
with Autotype Illustrations of upwards of 800 Pieces 
from the Author’s Collection, accompanied by a Cata- 
logue by G. F. HILL, M.A., of the British Museum. 
The Volume also contains a Topographical and Historical 
Account of the Countries which produced the Coins, 
with upwards of 500 Illustrations, 4 Maps, and many 
Portraits. Dedicated to the (late) Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava. Crown 4to, gilt, 25s. net. 

“This is a work of original design and of singular fascination....The 
illustrations of the coins are so acmirably rendered that they show the 
minute workmanship almost as well as it can be seen on the pieces 
themselves.”"—Morning Post. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a ROYAL 
PARISH. Crathie and its Neighbourhood. By 
PATRICIA LINDSAY. With Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Preface—Crathie in the Olden Time—Old Balmoral— 

New Balmoral — Abergeldie Castle — Concerning things 

Ecclesiastical—Here ’s to Them that are Gane. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 
JOHN CHINAMAN: and a Few 


Others. By E. H. PARKER, Professor of Chinese at the 
Owens College; Acting-Consul-General in Corea, Nov., 
1886-Jan., 1887; Consul in Hainan, 1891-2, 1893-4; and 
in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma 
Government. With 25 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
6s. 


ROUND the HORN BEFORE the 
MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco, 
round Cape Horn to Liverpool in a Four-masted Wind- 
jammer, with the Experiences of the Life of an Ordinary 
Seaman. By A. BASIL LUBBOCK. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 8s. net. 

‘‘Mr. Basil Lubbock has written a book that Clarke Russell could 
hardly have given us in his palmiest days....Not the least remarkable 
feature of this fascinating ‘yarn’ is its obvious truthfulness. Who 
takes up Mr. Lubbock’s tale of the sea and puts it down before finishing 
it must be a dull individual.”— Sunday Special. 


The BLACK POLICE of QUEENS- 
LAND. Reminiscences of the Early Days of the 
Colony. By EDWARD B. KENNEDY. With Illus- 
trations. Crown &vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Interesting book...... full of real human interest.’’—Atheneum. 
“ Breezily written, and distinctly informing...... excellent reading.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


NOVA SOLYMA, the IDEAL CITY; 
or, Jerusalem Regained. An anonymous Romance 
written in the time of Charles I., 1628-48. Now first 
drawn from obscurity, and attributed, by internal 
evidence, to the illustrious John Milton, Author of 
‘Paradise Lost.’ With Introduction, Translation, 
Literary Essays. and a Bibliography. By the Rev. 
WALTER BEGLEY. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 





OF AUCASSIN and NICOLETTE. A 
Translation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. 
Together with AMABEL and AMORIS, now given for 
the first time. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. With 
Illustrations by Paul Woodroffe. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 





SELECT PASSAGES from the THEO- 
LOGICAL WRITINGS of BENJAMIN JOWRTT. 
Edited by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A. LL.D., Honorary 
Fellow of Balliol College, Emeritus Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews. With a Portrait. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SELECT PASSAGES from BENJA- 
MIN JOWETT’S INTRODUCTION to the TRANS- 
LATION of PLATO. Edited by LEWIS CAMPBELL, 
M.A.LL.D. Witha Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 


Dean Hote says:—“ One of the most delightful books which I 
have ever read.” 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD 
7s. 6d. 


By G. A. B. DEWAR, 
Author of ‘ Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands,’ &c. 


With Eight Full-Page Illustrations in Colour by EDWARD NEALE, 





Demy 4to. 


Dran Hote says :—“ One of the most delightful books which I 
have ever read.” 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD 
7s. 6d. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW thinks that: ‘“‘The Birds in Ow 
Wood’ is the work of a man who loves the country, who knows his 
birds, and never forgets that they are living creatures, whose life and 


habits must be interpreted by sympathy.” 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD 
7s. 64d. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—“ In‘ The Birds in Our 
Wood’ we have a charming book. Mr. Dewar is, of course, an authority 
on the subject, for Nature and he are old acquaintances, and any boy or 
girl who reads his book will have an excellent foundation laid for a 
knowledge of our British birds.” 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD 


7s. 6d. 
By G. A. B. DEWAR. 
With Eight Full-Page Illustrations in Colour by EDWARD NEALE. 








Demy 4to. 


A PROSPECTUS, with Specimen Plate, will be sent post free on 
application to 


MESSRS, LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Luwrep, 16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
and VIII., 1793-1800, 36. 


CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each. 


HISTORY of HKUROPEAN 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. ; Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s, ; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. ; Vols. VII. 


IRELAND. 5 vols, crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM 


in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


CABINET EDITION. 


The MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION 


of JAMES the SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. In One Volume. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the ‘Lays.’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES, and 
sapunan EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


*“ ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits, 12 vols. large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, or 
Two Guineas the Set. 


“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, 4/. 16s. 


* This Edition is suitable for Presentation. Prospectus on application. 





By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium 


of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Or separately. 
Part I. 6s. 6d. Part II. 4s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY cf] THEORY of ETHI a 
PHILOSOPHY. SYSTEMS. iiesilenias 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


LOGIC Part I. DEDUCTION. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
° Part II. INDUCTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 





By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 





By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
The FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF: being Notes 


Introductory to the Study of Theology. Eighth and Cheaper Edition. Revised witha 
New Introduction and Sumgnary (1901). Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PRO- 


TECTORATE, 1649-1656. With 27 Maps. 3 vols. 8vo, 3. 3s. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 


378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 


Period I. MEDIAVAL MONARCHY. a.p. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
Period II. PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

Period III. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 
Period 1V. The GROWTH of DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 





By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Late Lord Bishop of London. 
A HISTORY of the PAPACY, from the GREAT 


SCHISM to the SACK of ROME, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 





By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND, 


FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 
CABINET EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRiMI- 


TIVE CONDITION of MAN: Mental and Social Condition of Savages. Sixth 
Edition, with numerous Additions (1902). With 6 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo, 18s. 








By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. Recomposed 
throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author's Notes, and with a 
full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. NEW EDITION (190i). 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


JUSTINIAN. 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. With English 


Introduction, Translation, and Notes by the late THOMAS COLLETT SANDARS, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. Tenth Impression (1901), Revised and Corrected (1898). 8vo, 18s. 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 
The LIFE of WILLIAM MORRIS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. crown Svo, 10s, net. 











*.* Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of WORKS in GENERAL LITERATURE sent post free on application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——= 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS 
IN PERSIA. 


ACROSS COVETED LANDS: 


Or, a Journey from Flushing (Holland) 
to Calcutta, Overland. 


With 175 Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Maps 
by Author, In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net, 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


BETHLEHEM: a Nativity Play. 
The Pageant of our Lady, and other Poems. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
JUST SO STORIES 
for Little Children. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, 6s. 











EDITION DE LUXE. 


JOHN INGLESANT. 


By J.H. SHORTHOUSE. With Photogravure Por- 
trait of the Author after the Drawing by F. Sandys. 
Limited to 510 Copies. 3 vols. med. 8vo, 1/. 5s. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES, 
NEW VOLUME. 


LONDON. 


By Mrs. E.T.COOK. With Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON and F.L.GRIGGS, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


GLOBE.—“ Of all the books which have been written 
about the Metropolis—and their name is legion—this, we 
should think, is about the brightest and most readable.” 


OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 


With Historical Notes by JOHN C. VAN DYKE, 
and Comments by the Engraver. Imperial 8vo, 
27. 28, net. 








WITH A PREFACE BY THE RIGHT HON. 
JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


DEMOCRACY and the ORGANIZA- 
TION of POLITICAL PARTIES. By M. 
OSTROGORSKI. Translated from the French 
by FREDERICK CLARKE, M.A. In 2 vols, 
8vo, 25s. net. 


BY THE LATE JOHN FISKE. 
ESSAYS: HISTORICAL and LITE- 
RARY. By JOHN FISKE. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. SCENES and CHARACTERS in 
AMERICAN HISTORY. With Portrait, 
Vol, Il, IN FAVOURITE FIELDS.  8vo, 
17s. net. 


NEW FRANCE and NEW ENG- 
oa > | JOHN FISKE. With Maps. Crown 


ROME and REFORM. By T. L. 
KINGTON OLIPHANT, of Balliol College. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. net. 











VOLUME II. NOW RRADY., 


DICTIONARY of PHILOSOPHY and 
PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by Prof. JAMES 
MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D. Hon.D.Sc.Oxon. In 
3 vols. With Illustrations and extensive 
Bibliographies. Vol. II. Large 8vo, 21s. net. 





KOTTO: being Japanese Curios, with 
Sundry Cobwebs. Collected by LAFCADIO 
HEARN. Illustrated by Genjiro Yeto. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, Limirep, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





The TANGANYIKA PROBLEM. An 


Account of the Researches undertaken concerning the 
KRxistence of Marine Animals in Central Africa. By 
J. E. S. MOORE, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ To the Moun- 
tains of the Moon.’ 1 vol. royal 4to, containing numer- 
ous Illustrations in Colour and Black and White, Dia- 
grams, New Maps, &c., 25s. net. 


EARLY TUSCAN ART. From the 


Twelfth to the Fifteenth Centuries. By Sir W. MAR- 
TIN CONWAY, Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the 
University of Cambridge. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


CRAG and HOUND in LAKELAND. 
By CLAUDE BENSON. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numer- 
ous Iustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


GENTLEMEN of the HOUSE of 
COMMONS. ByT.H.S.ESCOTT, Author of ‘ Personal 
Forces of the Period,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, lis. net. 


TRAVELS in NORTH and CENTRAL 
CHINA. By JOHN GRANT BIRCH. Illustrated by 
numerous Reproductions from Photographs taken by 
the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


1 vol. large crown, containing numerous Illustrations in 
Colour and Black and White, reproduced from Paintings 
and Photographs, a new Portrait of the Author in Colour 
from an Oil Painting. 6s. 


AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts- 
DUNTON. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


1 vol. crown 4to, containing 23 Coloured Plates, illustrating 
the Text, reproduced from Paintings especially prepared 
for this Edition, with an Illustrated Cover. 6s. 


Au ELEGY in a COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD. By THOMAS GRAY. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


UNCLE CHARLES. By John Strange 
WINTER, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,’ &c, 1 vol. 6s. 


A PLEASANT ROGUE. By Leslie 
KEITH, Author of ‘On Alien Shores,’ ‘The Mischief 
Maker,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


BEYOND the BOUNDARY. By M. 
HAMILTON, Author of ‘Poor Elizabeth,’ ‘The Dis- 
honour of Frank Scott,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


A RESIDENT MAGISTRATE. By 
Plage pon ge Author of ‘A Daughter of the 


SECOND EDITION of a MEMORY 
INCARNATE. By CURTIS YORKE, Author of 
*Hush,’ ‘Once,’ &c. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


A SOUL APART. By Adeline Ser- 


GEANT, Author of ‘The Story of a Penitent Soul.’ 
1 vol. 6s. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
IMPERIAL ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 


EDITED BY 
E. F. BENSON and EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., 


Amateur Champion of the World at Tennis, at Racquets, 
and at Squash Tennis; Author of ‘ Muscle, Brain, and 
Diet,’ &c. 

Kach in 1 vol. crown 8vo, fully illustrated, 4s. 


DAILY TRAINING, By the Editors. 


With Illustrations. (Ready. 


CRICKET. By G. Hirst, Arthur 
SHREWSBURY, and others; and an Interview with 
R. ABEL. { In the press. 


GOLF. By J. A. T. Bramston, Esq., 


J. BRAID (Open Champion), and others. 
[In the press, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


The STORY of the NATIONS. A 
Graphic Account of the World's Story from the Earliest Times to 
the close of the 19th Century. 56 handsomely bound volumes, written 
by Specialists and Professors. Now offered at little more than halt 
price. For a first payment of 8s. only, and sixteen subsequent 
monthly payments of 10s., the whole Library (56 vols.) will be 
delivered to the Subscriber. A pos § illustrated Prospectus 
will be sent Free on receipt of Post-card. Cash price, 8/. cloth 
151. half-moroeco; subscription price, Sl. 8s. cloth, 15/. 15s. half’ 
morocco 


MEMOIRS of PAUL KRUGER, Four 


‘Times President of the South African Republic. Told by HIMSELF, 
In2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 52s. Also a fine Edition, 
limited to 50 Copies, on Japan paper, numbered and signed. 


MOTOR CARS and the APPLICA- 


TION of MECHANICAL POWER to ROAD VEHICLES. By RHYs 
JENKINS, Mem.Inst.Mech Eng. With over 100 Illustrations, 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


The OLD BAILEY and NEWGATE. 


By CHARLES GORDON. With about 100 Lilustrations and a 
Frontispiece in Tint. Demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 


IN the LAND of the BLUE GOWN, 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. Author of ‘Intimate China,’ 
1 vol. medium 8yvo, with over 100 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


GIOVANNI SEGANTINI: his Life 


and Work. Edited by LUIGI VILLARI. With upwards of 9 
Illustrations reproduced direct from the Original Paintings, In 
1 vol. with Photogravure Frontispiece, imperial S8vo, with specially 
Designed Cover, and boxed, ll. 1s. net. 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS and VILLAGES 


of the ZUIDERZEE. Ry W.J. TUINandJ.G. VELDHEER. Pro. 
fusely illustrated by J. G. Veldheer and W. VU. J. Nieuwenkamp. 
With Decorative Initials and many Woodcuts. Cloth, ls. 


LOMBARD STUDIES. By the 


Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With Photo- 
gravure Frontiepiece and many other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED'S Autobiography. With many IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8yo, cloth, 16s. 


The LIBRARY of LITERARY HIS. 


TORY. Each with Photogravure Frontispiece. In 4 vols. demy 
8vo, cloth, 16s.each. Complete list of vols. free on application. 


The CONFESSIONS of a CARICA- 


TURIST. By HARRY FURNISS. Profusely illustrated. Cheap 
Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


LOVE and the SOUL HUNTERS. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. Bound in white and gold and boxed, 


with gilt edges, 6s. net. 
FIVE CHILDREN and IT. By E. 
n hand cloth cover, extra 


NESBIT. Profusely ili a. E 
crown 80, 6s. by THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The TREASURE SEEKERS. 


trated. 


The WOULD-BE-GOODS. Illustrated. 
NINE UNLIKELY TALES. Iilus- 





Tllus- 


STRONGER than LOVE. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


IN CHAUCER’S MAYTIME. By 


EMILY RICHINGS. Crown Sv0, 6s. 


A LADY’S HONOUR. By Bass Blake. 


Crown 8v0, 6s. 


FROM BEHIND the ARRAS. By 


Mrs. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LILAC SUN-BONNET. By 5.R. 


CROCKETT. Bound in white and gold and boxed. 6s. 


The RAIDERS. Some Passages in the 


Life of John Faa, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt. By 8. RB. 
CROCKETT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The EPISTLES of ATKINS. By 


JAMES MILNE. With 12 Illustrations from War Sketches. Second 
Impression. Crown 8yo, cloth 6s. 


The PAPAL MONARCHY. From 


Gregory the Great to Boniface VIII. (599-1303). By WILLIAM 
BARRY, D.D. Profusely illustrated and with a Map. “Story of 
the Nations” Series. Cloth, 5s. 

S eeateetneemenmeettdl 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY. 
A Church for Our Day. 
By JULIE JEPHSON. 


Crown 8vo, post free, 7d. 


A brief exposition of the aims and spirit of the Congrega- 
tional Church, showing how it meets the religious and 
social needs of our time, and gives a solid Christian basis to 
Democracy. 


London : 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoséer Square, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 
Edward Bowen: a Memoir. 
the Hon. W. E. Bowen. 

& Co.) 

Wuen, in the spring of Jast year, the tele- 
graph brought from France the news that 
Edward Bowen was dead it must have 
seemed to many of his friends like the 
death of vitality itself. That wonderful 
youthfulness of both mind and body, almost 
unabated on the threshold of old age, seemed 
to promise a longevity similar to that of his 
parents. But with him, as with his more 
conspicuous, but not more gifted brother, 
the life wore out the machine that it drove 
before its time. 

An assistant-master at a great public 
school holds a curious position in regard 
to personal fame. To the public he is 
absolutely unknown. If he has been a 
“Blue” an exceptionally well - informed 
journalist here and there may keep him in 
view for a year or two. Asa rule, he walks 
the streets unknown and undistinguished. 
Yet no man has so large an acquaintance 
among those whom the same public does 
know, and in whose honour it throws up 
whatever garment corresponds to Casca’s 
nightcaps; nor, very possibly, has any man 
done more to qualify them for the positions 
in which they have earned that honour. It 
is, as we know, not the whetstone’s lot to 
cut, but the steel would make a poor job 
without it. 

It is, therefore, 2 good thing that when 
one who has discharged the whetstone’s 
office with good effect for many years 
departs from this world, some attempt 
should be made to bring him and his 
work to the knowledge of people who per- 
haps little realize the immense importance 
of the part played in our social organism 
by that comparatively obscure and, at least 
until recent years, somewhat despised 
member of it. the usher. Any one whose 
school recollections date back fifty years, 
and who has seen something of the internal 
life of a great school at the present day, 
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must have noticed the change that has 
come over the mutual relations of boys 
and masters. In the fifties the ‘natural 
enemy’”’ view of those relations still 
flourished. Those were the days of the 
famous ‘‘ character” beginning ‘ This dis- 
gusting boy”; and even where things did 
not go so far as this, there was a mutual 
shyness difficult to distinguish from 
mutual distrust. The pleasant inter- 
change of banter which now goes on 
at suitable times between a popular 
tutor and his pupils, and in which the 
master can take his part with no loss of 
his boys’ respect, was then unknown. It 
would have seemed impertinence on the part 
of the boy, while the master who allowed it 
would have been set down by the boys as 
‘““mad.’? A very few labels sufficed to 
classify the characters and temperaments of 
boys for the purposes of their preceptors. 
That the moral and mental differences 
among boys were at least as marked as the 
facial, that in fact every boy was a ‘‘species” 
by himself, was a proposition that a few 
might have assented to, but which influenced 
practice not at all. Of course this method 
had its advantages. It came nearer to the 
conditions of the adult world, where only 
the phenomenal is of much account, and a 
well - dressed shop- front is a better asset 
than goods stored away out of sight ; it pro- 
bably had a bracing effect on those who 
were already fairly robust, but, on the 
other hand, a good many sank in the water 
into which they had been thrown to teach 
them to swim. Nowadays there is usually 
a friendly eye to mark the first faltering 
and a hand to throw the life-belt. 

Edward Bowen’s scholastic career began 
in a school which, founded under the old 
system at a time when that was showing signs 
of decrepitude, and without the support ofa 
greattradition, had beensaved from extinction 
by the genius of a great man, now, it is to be 
feared, hardly remembered, the late Bishop 
Cotton, who had just handed it on to the 
scholar and trainer of scholars, Dr. Bradley. 
When Bowen went to Marlborough, where 
he remained only a few weeks, he found 
attempts already being made in the direc- 
tion of the more modern relations to which 
we have referred between masters and boys. 
A reconstructed school, of course, offered a 
good field for experiments, and Bowen was 
at once struck by the state of things that 
prevailed. ‘‘The masters associating to- 
gether,’ he wrote to a friend, 


‘Sand mixing so much with the boys, is first- 
rate. There is something to my taste quite 
delightful in having a fellow in to tea in the 
evening and setting him an imposition the first 
thing next morning ; or keeping him in the first 
part of the afternoon, and playing cricket with 
him the second.” 


Harrow, whither Bowen almost immedi- 
ately removed, and to which he devoted the 
forty-two years of life that remained to him, 
was ina somewhat different position. There, 
too, a school had been raised from what looked 
like impending dissolution, and restored 
to vigorous health ; but decadence had not 
suppressed—it had probably fortified—the 
tradition of centuries. 


‘‘The masters were an elder and consequently 
a more conservative set of men ; they did not as 
a rule permit, much less encourage, that inti- 
macy between masters and pupils which is now 





a recognized feature in public-school life...... So 
far did this opposition go, that Edward Bowen 
was remonstrated with onone occasion by a senior 
colleague for walking to his house in conversa- 
tion with two or three boys.” 


Few, if any, men have done as much as 
Bowen to bring about the pleasanter rela- 
tions which now exist, and the effect of 
which has been, as one cannot but believe, 
to produce the distinct advance in civiliza- 
tion perceptible in the modern public-school 
boy as compared with his predecessor of 
forty or fifty years back. 

Closely connected with this is the ques- 
tion of the participation of masters in the 
boys’ games. Here again every one who 
is in a position to compare the two epochs 
will at once recognize the extent of the 
change that has taken place; and here, too, 
Bowen was a pioneer. Whether he brought 
with him from Marlborough the habit of 
sharing in the games, or whether, as seems 
more probable, he only adopted it when his 
standing at Harrow rendered him indepen- 
dent of criticism, does not appear from the 
book. Five-and-twenty years after his 
appointment we find him reading to the 
society of ‘‘ United Ushers” a paper on the 
general subject of games as an ingredient 
of education, in which his views on this 
point are expressed. After dealing with the 
inquiry as to the degree to which it is 
desirable that authority should interfere 
with the boys’ own regulations or customs 
in regard to the games, he proceeds :— 


“How far may masters go with advantage 
into the region that lies midway between autho- 
rity and fellowship? Some headmasters almost 
directly organize games ; some assistant masters 
teach very elaborately the art of good play; a 
great many assistant masters join in games if 
nothing else. I fear that nothing but common- 
places modified by experience will answer the 
question. Masters should not teach boys to do 
what they can do for themselves...... Tf, then, 
we say that you mustn’t be unnecessary, you 
mustn’t be officious, you mustn’t vulgarize 
yourself into a professional coach, you mustn’t 
seem ostentatiously unintellectual—outside of 
these limitations you will often do good by 
giving your helbp...... As to mere joining in the 
games, do so on conditions of the utmost 
strictness : (1) That the boys like your doing 
so; (2) That you are perfectly sure of keeping 
your temper...... One incidental question : If we 
play in school games and hear boys use words 
and phrases which—well, which are compatible 
with faint praise, but not restricted to it, what 
are we to do ?...... In the middle of a game we 
hear some young St. Athanasius making a 
characteristic remark. Shall we go away from 
the game as if shocked, which is ridiculous 
hypocrisy ; or punish him, which is contrary to 
the theory on which we play, namely that 
temporarily and for the purpose of the game we 
partly divest ourselves of our cap and gown ; 
or shall we pretend not to hear it, which is a 
suggestion of the devil? I should say, behave 
exactly as you would wish one of the bigger 
boys to behave. If it is not a special moment 
of excitement, abuse the boy openly, a little 
angrily, without any shyness...... If the offence 
was almost excusable, even still abuse him, but 
don’t exaggerate; you are not a prig or a 
Puritan. If the moment isn’t adapted for moral 
exhortation, put it off till it is, and then take 
him to task, and if he is a big boy, take him to 
a good deal of task.” 

We have quoted the last passage at some 
length, because it is a good specimen of the 

uaint humour characteristic of Bowen. 
Like all the more thoughtful Cambridge 
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men of his generation, he was something of 
an <«ipwv, and liked to give a jocose or 
burlesque setting to the expression of serious 
opinions and deep emotions. There is 
abundance of evidence in this book that he 
both thought and felt very deeply, and the 
same can easily be detected in the delightful 
verses which he poured out year after year 
for the benefit of Harrow and the world. 
His humour was no respecter of persons. 
He was as ready to “chaff” a royal com- 
mission as a meeting of the ‘ United 
Ushers.”” ‘‘I have tried hard to invent 
statistics, and have really failed,” he said, 
when asked to give some bearing on the 
numbers of secondary teachers in the 
country, and the desirability of requiring a 
preliminary course of training: a notion to 
which he was opposed, as he was to certain 
other schemes which have of late found 
favour among educational experts. It may 
be that the conservatism which was innate 
in him, as in many if not most of the 
staunchest political Radicals, came more to 
the surface as he grew older ; but it is clear 
that on several points he differed as to 
methods from those with whose general aims 
he was most in sympathy. 

While giving every credit to Mr. Bowen 
for the piety with which he has ensured the 
preservation of the memory of a man who 
assuredly ought not to be forgotten when 
those who knew him in the flesh have 
followed him hence, we think that in some 
points he overrates the powers of his 
relative, and cannot wholly congratulate him 
on the arrangement of the book. Many of 
the papers contained in an appendix, which 
is more than a third of the volume in 
bulk, and more than half in matter, 
were well worth preserving. We may 
specially call attention to a lecture on 
the Commune of Paris, delivered to the 
Harrow Liberal Club in 1887, as con- 
taining what is, perhaps, the only trust- 
worthy account or rational estimate in 
English of the events which appalled 
Europe in 1871. Bowen was himself in 
Paris for some weeks during the rule of the 
Commune. But if these papers were to be 
given in this form, was it necessary to quote 
so copiously from them in the body of the 
book? Here one especially sees the evils 
of sending out a book of this kind without 
an index. If that useful complement had 
been supplied one would fancy that its 
preparation might have drawn the author’s 
attention to the needless amount of repetition 
which he has allowed himself. 

We have not left ourselves space to do 
more than refer to Bowen’s delight in and 
profound knowledge of military history, 
coupled with a profound detestation of war 
and the “ military spirit.” He followed in 
| the campaigns of 1864 and 1870, and 

ad visited and studied most of the battle- 
fields of Europe. Nor can we do more than 
refer to his services as virtually the intro- 
ducer of ‘‘ Modern Sides” in schools, an in- 
stitution which with him was by no means 
intended to supplant a due portion of 
classical culture. Indeed, we read that 
“three times the Fifth-Form prize for Latin 
prose went to representatives of that de- 
partment, and once the School prize for a 
Latin epigram.” Lastly, his political ven- 


ture when he contested Hertford against 
the present Prime Minister was an episode 





in a many-sided life which it is interesting 


now to recall. His nephew is possibly 
right in thinking that Parliament was not a 
field in which he could have done his best 
work. ‘‘He would have understood them, 
but they would not have understood him.” 
So much the worse for them, one may say, 
but it would have been a waste of a useful 
life. 





Queen Victoria: a Biography. 
Lee. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Mr. Srpney Leer’s important Life of Queen 
Victoria bears traces, to some extent, of its 
origin. As an expansion of his notice in 
the third supplementary volume of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ its 
merits consist rather in accuracy and ex- 
haustiveness of information than in grace of 
presentment. The study ought not, how- 
ever, to be undervalued on that account. 
In the case of so simple a character, the facts, 
arranged as they are in illuminating se- 
quence, may be safely left to speak for 
themselves. Pending the production of the 
authoritative biography written by royal 
command, we cannot conceive, indeed, that 
a more satisfactory account of the Queen’s 
unselfish labours can possibly be produced. 
Even when that work does appear it will be 
found, we suspect, to make little material 
addition to our knowledge of the period 
covered by Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘Life of 
the Prince Consort,’ though the later years 
must have many historical secrets to yield 
up. Mr. Lee has had access to sources of 
information about them which he believes— 
and with evident justice—to be of first-class 
value. But he is obliged, of course, to 
withhold names; and, in any case, the time 
has not yet come when more than the merest 
hints can be set down of the Queen’s rela- 
tions with Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, 
or even with Beaconsfield. 

Due discretion is displayed in these pages 
with regard to the Queen’s girlhood. Sir 
John Conroy and his influence over the 
Duchess of Kent were undoubtedly causes 
of offence, and though William IV. behaved 
towards the Duchess with angry want of 
dignity, the rights of the quarrel were 
mostly on his side. An article in the 
Edinburgh Review containing extracts from 
the unpublished reminiscences of John Cam 
Hobhouse, Lord Broughton, might have 
been consulted, however, for the opening of 
the reign, since it conveys a lively impression 
of a hardened politician’s first audience 
with the inexperienced sovereign. Mr. 
Lee, again, leans rather too much to the 
Court in his account of the Queen’s differ- 
ences of opinion with her aversion, Palmer- 
ston. That minister’s defence of his conduct 
on the occasion of the coup d’état was not 
exactly ‘‘feeble.” There was much force, 
rather, in his argument that his conversation 
with Walewski was “ unofficial.” The dis- 
tinction is understood in diplomacy, and Lord 
John Russell never attempted to deny that 
he, Lord Lansdowne, and Sir Charles Wood, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had in 
the same way expressed their approval of 
the French counter-revolution. Gladstone 
pointed out in his ‘Gleanings,’ besides, 
that the arrangement by which the 
Foreign Secretary agreed to allow the 
dispatches submitted for the Queen’s 
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approval to pass through the hands 
of the Prime Minister could never haye 
lasted, since it would have reduced him from 
a confidential servant of the Crown toa mere 
clerk. The questions at issue were many 
and intricate, in fact, and a strong suspicion 
existed that Baron Stockmar was, in addi- 
tion, making mischief behind the scenes, 
Palmerston may have erred in manner, but 
his constitutional position was strong, and, ag 
Mr. Lee rightly says, the substantive victory 
lay with him. Later on we find Kinglake’s 
view adopted, that Palmerston resigned his 
office under Lord Aberdeen because he 
wished more resolute steps to be taken to 
meet Russian pretensions. But the docu- 
ments quoted in the Quarterly Review of 
April, 1877, leave little room for doubt that 
reform was the real, as well as the osten- 
sible, reason for the Home Secretary’s 
temporary withdrawal. Mr. Lee seems to 
have missed that instructive article. 

Queen Victoria’s intense distrust of Glad- 
stone the statesman, and her failure to 
appreciate Gladstone the man, have long 
since become public property. But it will 
be news to many that in 1871 she requested 
her ministers to make some statement ex- 
planatory of her seclusion and that they 
refused. One wonders why. Again, we are 
told that in her private correspondence 
during the Midlothian campaign she inva- 
riably described Gladstone’s denunciations 
of her favourite minister as shameless 
or disgraceful. She appears less as a 
woman and more as a queen in her efforts 
to effect a compromise between the Lords 
and the Commons on the Franchise and 
Redistribution quarrel of 1884. ‘Her 
influence with the Duke of Richmond and 
leading Conservatives in the Peers” re- 
moved, it seems, what might have been a 
strong obstacle to its accomplishment. Even 
to the last she would allow no more credit to 
Gladstonethan that ‘‘he was always mostcon- 
siderate to me and my family.” Mr. Lee’s 
statement that she chose Lord Rosebery to 
succeed as Liberal Prime Minister ‘ by 
her own authority and without seeking any 
advice” was received with some scepticism 
when it first appeared in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
but we have good reasons for believing it to 
be perfectly correct. He reveals, too, her 
high spirit during the early disasters of the 
South African war; she declared that she 
would suffer no depression in her house 
because ‘‘all would come right.” Yet the 


prolongation of that struggle materially” 


hastened her end, and, though Mr. Lee does 
not lay much stress upon the point, it is 
believed that the death of her soldier- 
grandson, Prince Christian Victor, formed 
one of the heaviest of her many trials. 

Mr. Lee decides that Queen Victoria’s 
reign resulted in an increase of royal 
influence and a decay of royal power. He 
instances the abolition of the royal control 
over the army and of the prerogative of 
mercy. Yet the Queen gained her own way 
far more successfully than William IV., 
who was reduced, during the later years of 
his occupancy of the throne, to impotent 
complaints against a foreign and domestic 
policy which he disliked intensely. If we 
compare Queen Victoria’s handling of the 
Danish question with his querulous opposi- 
tion to Palmerston’s maintenance of the Eng- 
lish Legion in Spain, the conclusion must be 
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that she had strengthened, not diminished 
the authority bequeathed by her predecessor: 
Again, it seems rather far-fetched to assert 
that the Sovereign’s travels abroad seemed 
to prove that her control over the Govern- 
ment was in effect less constant and es- 
sential than of old. The thinking public 
understood perfectly well that she was in 
constant communication with her ministers 
by means of dispatches and the telegraph. 
These points are, however, largely matters 
of opinion, and we have no desire to advance 
them in disparagement of Mr. Lee’s admir- 
able monograph, which will be widely 
appreciated. 








In Pursuit of the ‘‘ Mad” Mullah. By Capt. 
Malcolm McNeill, D.S.O. With a Chapter 
by Lieut. A. C. H. Dixon. (Pearson.) 


Tus brief but interesting account of service 
and sport in the Somali Protectorate is for- 
tunate in its appearance now when public 
interest is aroused in affairs in that quarter, 
and men are inquiring how it happens that 
with the experience we were acquiring in 
South Africa of the effects of inadequate 
preparation, similar mistakes should be 
made in the North. The explanation, such 
as it is, may partly be gathered from these 
pages, which were written under canvas, 
and even when actually on a march. It 
does not seem satisfactory ; but at the same 
time one must not forget that when activity 
was most desirable our energies were em- 
ployed elsewhere, and that may excuse 
to some extent the want of order which has 
throughout been apparent. But the origin 
of the trouble is deeper and more remote 
than the inadequacy of the steps taken when 
it could no longer be ignored. 

The salient facts seem to be that in the 
years between 1884 and 1893 Capt. (as he 
then was) H. G. C. Swayne, R.E., who 
was professionally employed exploring in 
Somaliland, was able to report that though 
there was intermittent fighting in the 
interior, the Somalis had no quarrel with 
the English, whom they respected as their 
natural protectors, mainly against Abys- 
sinian aggression, which commenced soon 
after their capture of Harrar in 1887. The 
Abyssinians imported breechloading small 
arms, whilst the Somalis were not allowed 
to do so from their own coast, which is 
administered by us; consequently, they 
looked to us for aid and trusted us 
implicitly. 

Instead of helping these people we handed 
over in 1897 a large part of their country 
to the Abyssinians, a step which surely 
required strong reasons to justify it, and 
next year the control of the Protectorate 
was made over from the Indian Government 
to the Foreign Office. A year after this 
transfer (7.¢., in 1899) Mullah Muhammad 
Abdullah appeared on the scene. Like 
most similar leaders, he acquired a reputa- 
tion for sanctity by performing the haj, or 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and thereby acquiring 
the title Hw, by which he is commonly 
addressed. 

_In March, 1900, he attacked the Abys- 
sinians, who defeated him with heavy loss, 
but he did not lose prestige because his 
men fought bravely, and he ascribed failure 
to the punishment of Heaven for non-com- 
pliance with his religious instruction. He 








continued to collect arms and ammunition, 
and, soon becoming stronger than ever, he 
dominated the southern portion of our Pro- 
tectorate. His raids led to representations 
to Government, and sanction was accorded 
towards the end of 1900 for raising a Somali 
levy. Accordingly, arrangements were made 
at Berbera for the organization of the 
Somaliland Field Force; but, unfortunately, 
another expedition for service in Jubaland 
was then being fitted out; confusion resulted, 
and stores intended for Berbera on the Gulf 
of Aden were delivered at Kismayu on the 
Indian Ocean. Still, difficulties were sur- 
mounted and the levy of ‘‘ 1,500 raw Somalis 
(none of whom had the slightest idea of 
discipline)’’ was raised. Endeavours were 
made to drill them and teach them the use 
of arifle ; but this work was delayed for want 
of officers and instructors, whilst the arrange- 
ments for medical attendance seem to have 
been specially defective. Nevertheless, the 
force which did not exist on January Ist 
set forth on May 22nd, 1901, to attack the 
Mullah. That it was possible to do so at all 
is creditable to the officers on the spot, but 
that there was reasonable prospect of success 
might well have been doubted. Still, fortune 
favoured them, a large number of camels 
were captured, and Ool. Swayne, brother of 
the Royal Engineer before mentioned, who 
commanded the force, decided to divide his 
men into two parties: the first and stronger 
as a flying column with light transport, the 
other and weaker being left in charge of the 
stores, reserve ammunition, and food of 
the whole force, together with about 3,500 
camels and other animals. 


Naturally the Mullah preferred to attack 
the smaller party which was “sitting over 
the bait,” and he did so twice with great 
determination, but was repulsed with loss, 
mainly owing to the excellent dispositions 
made by Capt. McNeill, who commanded the 
defence. The Mullah’s men were thoroughly 
disorganized, and in their flight were fol- 
lowed by Col. Swayne’s force, which killed 
many and nearly captured the Mullah, who 
just escaped into Italian territory. Finding 
that he was not pursued further, he returned 
again to the Protectorate, when another 
attempt to capture him was made on 
July 17th; he again escaped, but his fol- 
lowers suffered severely, and considerable 
booty was taken. This last defeat so shook 
the Mullah’s people that many of them 
returned next day to Firdiddin to give up 
their arms, but found that our troops had 
departed. For at this juncture orders, so 
explicit as to leave no option, arrived 


‘“*from the Foreign Office that operations in 
the interior against the Mullah were to cease, and 
that the Expedition was to return...... It was 
very unlucky for us all, and very hard luck on 
Colonel Swayne, that he had to march his force 
back, when by staying a little longer so much 
more might have been accomplished.” 


Unfortunate events which have since 
occurred lend great weight to these 
remarks; but, on the other hand, till the 
circumstances are better known, including 
the orders referred to and the reasons for 
their issue, judgment must be deferred. 


The following remarks, bearing as they 
do on the fitness of Somalis for fighting, are 
worthy of consideration. They show careful 
observation and thought :— 





‘*To sum up his good points—the Somali is 
an excellent servant on a shooting trip, and, on 
the whole, a good transport man. As a soldier 
he is a splendid marcher, requiring but little 
transport and capable of enduring great fatigue. 
He is plucky, cheerful, and easily led by any 
Sahib to whom he takes a liking. He is re- 
spectful also, and obedient to the white man. 
He is good-tempered, easily amused and kept 
in good humour....... The Somali’s chief faults 
are his inordinate vanity, his grasping greed, 
and his terrible excitability...... They seem on 
occasions to go quite off their heads, and to lose 
their reason for the time being...... At Firdiddin, 
for instance, many of our men were simply mad 
with excitement, some firing their rifles in the 
air, and it was quite impossible to get others to 
adjust their sights, as they were far too demented 
to listen to any orders once they got under fire. 
soases In my opinion this excitability is so deeply 
rooted in the Somali’s nature as to be ineradic- 
able, and it is so great as to preclude the likeli- 
hood of his soon being able to take his stand 
alongside regular troops. In conclusion I will 
only say that I would be very sorry to be in a 
really tight place with Somalis only,” &c. 


The meaning of all this is that possibly with 
continued discipline, and with the example 
of a sterner race, they may become trust- 
worthy soldiers ; but that as mounted irre- 
gulars they are specially qualified for scout- 
ing, raiding, and harassing an enemy. 

The portion of the book devoted to sport 
is of infinitely less concern and may be 
briefly passed over. Capt. McNeill managed 
to combine a good deal of shooting with 
more serious pursuits, and he has given in 
an appendix the laws or regulations for 
the preservation of game in Somaliland. 
They seem appropriate, and will no doubt be 
amended as experience may dictate ; of their 
necessity there is no question, but their 
administration and enforcement may not be 
easy. We are glad to hear that the pub- 
lishers are including in later copies of the 
book a large map of the region, a con- 
venience which ought to have been pro- 
vided in the first instance. 








The Sailing of the Long-Ships, and other Poems. 
By Henry Newbolt. (Murray.) 
The Triumph of Love. By Edmond Holmes. 
(Lane.) 
Mr. Newzotr has had the advantage over 
other poets of his calibre of chiming in to 
the moment with the inarticulate feelings 
and ideals of a people greatly moved. There 
is some danger lest, in the reaction from 
unstinted praise, he may fail to receive his 
just due. ‘The Sailing of the Long-Ships,’ 
although it has less of the popular ballad 
element, by no means displays a falling off 
in the essentials of poetry from ‘ The Island 
Race.’ There is still much that is minor 
verse, and not far above the average of such 
things. All the best pieces, some half- 
dozen in number, are directly inspired by 
the incidents and emotions of the late war. 
It would seem as if Mr. Newbolt, unlike the 
poets of the wider creative imagination, 
required the sting of an immediate stimulus 
to stir him to effective song, and that, 
although he does sometimes write in the 
absence of such a stimulus, he is not then 
equal to more than the average achievement 
of many lesser voices of the present day. 
At any rate, these half-dozen poems are very 
fine indeed—dignified, manly, and, above 
all, obviously sincere. If much of recent 
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verse, perhaps of verse at all times, is a | 
game, or a pose, this at least is meant. Mr. 
Newbolt exhibits the best of the very mixed 
impulses that go to make up modern im- 
perialism. The country and the sword are 
of his cult; but there is room in his soul 
for humility as well as triumph, for pity as 
well as resolve, and the responsibilities of 
greatness are no less real to him than its 
prizes. It is an imperialism which even 
those who dislike some of its ideals may 
well appreciate and respect. Here are lines 
which struck the imagination ‘when they 
first appeared, and which have all the 
chivalry which is the dearest thing in life 
to Mr. Newbolt :— 
THE VOLUNTEER, 
‘* He leapt to arms unbidden, 
Unneeded, over-bold ; 
His face by earth is hidden, 
His heart in earth is cold. 
** Curse on the reckless daring 
That could not wait the call, 
The proud fantastic bearing 
That would be first to fall!” 
O tears of human passion, 
Blur not the image true; 
This was no folly’s fashion, 
‘This was the man we knew. 
In ‘The Schoolfellow,’ ‘The School at War,’ 
and ‘Commemoration ’ Mr. Newbolt returns 
to one of his happiest themes. School as a 
prophecy of life; life as a putting into prac- 
tice the lessons of devotion and discipline 
and comradeship learnt at school: these are 
notions that lie at the heart of his simple 
and manly ethics. ‘‘Play up! play up! 
and play the game!” was the memorable 
burden of one of his earlier poems, and it 
finds an echo in the last verse of ‘ The School 
at War’:— 
“ O Captains unforgot,” they cried, 
‘*Come you again or come no more, 
Across the world you keep the pride, 
Across the world we mark the score.” 
Yet another old subject, that of Drake, is 
touched again in ‘Waggon Hill.’ Both 
‘Peace’ and ‘On Spion Kop’ have the 
rather rare qualities of the successful 
quatrain. There is pathos in ‘The Only 
Son,’ and a striking touch of symbolism, of 
a vein rather new in Mr. Newbolt’s work, 
in ‘The King of England.’ Here is the 
opening stanza :— 
In that eclipse of noon when joy was hushed 

Like the bird’s song beneath unnatural night, 
And Terror’s footfall in the darkness crushed 

The rose imperial of our delight, 

Then, even then, though no man cried “‘ He comes,” 

And no man turned to greet him passing there, 
With phantom heralds challenging renown 

And silent-throbbing drums 
I saw the King of England, hale and fair, 

Ride out with a great train through London town. 
It is to be hoped that the ending of war 
will not mean the ending of song for Mr. 
Newbolt, and that even in peace his generous 
Muse will yet find some deeds of devotion 
and strenuous ardour to celebrate. 

The sonnet is not in the mode just now. 
But it will doubtless always have its 
lovers, and amongst living writers there 
are few who have more successfully 
grappled with this difficult art than 
Mr. Edmond Holmes. ‘The Triumph of 
Love,’ like its predecessor ‘The Silence of 
Love,’ shows a command both of stately 
rhythm and of sustained elevation of thought. 
Mr. Holmes’s verse moves on ample and 





easy wing. He has wisely adopted the 


Shakspearean rather than the Petrarchan 
variety of the sonnet as his model, and the 
harmonious progress of the three quatrains 
towards the exaltation of the final couplet 
affords the necessary lyrical balance to the 
highly intellectual character of his subject- 
matter. Such an equipoise of thought and 
emotion, of the lyrical and the elegiac ele- 
ments of song, is the express glory of the 
sonnet, in the greatest examples of which 
the singing heart and the subtle brain have 
spoken together. Thus Mr. Holmes is in 
the right tradition. Throughout he achieves, 
so far as workmanship is concerned, a high 
level ; and unity is given to his verse by the 
fact that, with whatever variety of treat- 
ment, it always circles about a single 
theme. This is, of course, love. Mr. Holmes 
is,in the best sense, an amorist. In love 
he finds the meaning of life, the key to all 
mysteries, the charm against fate, the 
passage to eternity. The secret ways of 
love, the rhythmical laws of its ‘refluent 
wave,” he is never tired of exploring. And, 
like many idealists, he is in love with the 
renunciation of love, even more than with 
its fruition :— 

The more I love thee, ny Beloved! the more 

I long to love thee without stint or stay,— 

To love and still to love,—to pour and pour 

Fresh floods of love in pulsing waves away. 

This is my wish, my prayer. I ask for nought 

But just to love. No dream of love’s return 

Troubles my happiness : no sordid thought 

Of what love spends, of what love hopes to earn, 

Oh, do not love me. Sorrow, loss and pain, 

Despair and ruin, for my love’s dear sake, 

I could endure; but to be loved again— 

I dare not think of it; my heart would break, 

Oh, do not love me: spare me: leave me free 

To dream of one thing only—love of thee. 


To many minds this would, of course, 
appear a paradox. And, indeed, there 
would be a good deal of paradox in Mr. 
Holmes’s spiritual attitude, did not the 
willingness to renounce carry with it, 
although the connexion is mystical rather 
than logical, the undefeated consciousness 
of future triumph. 


“ Even to the edge of doom love bears it out,” 
So sung of old love’s poet. Ay—and then ?— 
Will love recoil, trembling with fear and doubt, 
From any doom that waits for mortal men? 
‘*Even to the edge of doom ”—the poet sings, 
So far—no further? Will the depths of doom 
Engulf poor love, or will his seraph wings 

Span that abyss of life-encircling gloom ? 
‘Even to the edge of doom ”—and thence away 
Beyond all limits love will sing and soar, 

Till far beneath his feet he sees the day 

Dawn o’er the world and dawn for evermore,— 
And learns at last that doom’s abyss of night 

Is but the shadow flung from God’s own light. 


The weakness of Mr. Holmes’s poetry is 
in a certain colourlessness and, but for the 
melody of its rhythm, lack of sensuous 
attraction. This largely depends upon the 
nature of his diction, which is generally 
abstract rather than concrete and individual. 
Often he falls upon ‘“‘common forms” of 
speech, which give a conventional and arti- 
ficial air to the expression of feeling which 
is in reality genuine and personal enough. 
His imagery is of the vaguest—from a bird, 
a flower, a tree. He rarely condescends to 


name the species. And when, as in the fol- 
lowing sonnet, he does, the gain in vivid- 
ness, which entails no loss in any of his 
accustomed qualities, would certainly seem 
to justify the experiment :— 





Like as the thrush in winter, when the skies 

Are drear and dark and all the woods are bare, 
Sings undismayed, till from his melodies 

Odours of sprirg float through the frozen air ;— 
So in my heart, when sorrow’s icy breath 

Is bleak and bitter and its frost is strong, 

Leaps up, defiant of despair and death, 

A sunlit fountain of triumphant song. 

Sing on, sweet singer, till the violets come 

And south winds blow: sing on, prophetic bird! 
Oh, if my lips, which are for ever dumb, 

Could sing to men what my sad heart has heard,— 
Life’s darkest hour with songs of joy would ring; 
Life’s blackest frost would blossom into spring, 





The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
“Arnheim Edition.” Vols. I.-Y. (Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman, 
‘‘Camden Edition.” Vois.1—V. (Same 
publishers.) 

WueEn we recently reviewed a history of 

American literature we were unable to 

agree with many of the estimates offered of 

eminent men of letters overseas. We stated, 
however, that Poe and Whitman were 
generally recognized in this country as 
the writers of original genius whom the 

United States have produced, and indicated 

some reasons, not far to seek, why Poe 

had not been placed in his proper position. 

Poe attacked the dignity of Boston; he 

was at loggerheads with Longfellow and 

Lowell, even with the geniality of Holmes. 

The circumstances of his life gave his 

enemies, it must be admitted, an un- 

fortunate hold over him, but we can 
afford to forget the untender autobio- 
graphic mercies of Griswold, while we can 
remember that an English critic, Mr. 

J. H. Ingram, was the man to rehabilitate, 

before the present generation of writers came 

to the front, a great, if misguided writer. 

Now a Poe cult isin full swing which will 

have a difficulty in adorning all the works 

of the master with superlatives, but with 
this we are hardly concerned, since the 
delight of discovery which forms a chief 
feature of these manifestations can hardly 
be ours at this date. It is some years since 
we pointed out that Poe’s criticisms in the 
main, in spite of some facetiousness, which 
must amaze, and could not possibly amuse, 
are just and discriminating; that with all 
his bitterness towards contemporaries he 
was far before his time in praising Haw- 
thorne; and that much of his scientific 
rhapsody anticipated the work of masters of 
discovery, like Lord Kelvin. 
Suffice it to say that Poe and Whitman 
(though there are reservations to be made 
in the latter case) deserve the splendid form 
in which they are here presented, a form on 
which we may offer the house of Putnam, 
well known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
our hearty congratulations. We have not 
been always satisfied with ¢ditions de luxe 
from overseas. We have had in such 
elaborate issues heavily loaded paper which 
emitted a distinct chemical odour, pages 1n- 
securely bound, and vagaries of type which 
were more useful than beautiful—in fact, 
distressing to the book-lover who wants to 
see his classic a thing of beauty as well as a 
definitive edition. Here all is as it should 
be for the fortunate few who can secure one 
of these limited sets. The binding in each 
case is in a tasteful grey and white, backed 
with gold, which both look (we write with 
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similar volumes on the shelf before us) and 
wear well. The page is easy to read and 
so disposed as to allow of ample margins. 
The Greek which the ambitious story- 
teller quoted, and occasionally, we fancy, 
put ill understood, is properly accented, 
which may seem a trifle, but is a trifle 
commonly neglected in these degenerate 
days; and due attention has been paid to 
minor details of bibliography. 

The distinctive feature, however, claimed 
for the edition of Poe is the series of illus- 
trations by Mr. F.§. Coburn, a Canadian 
by birth, who has illustrated ‘Rip Van 
Winkle’ effectively, and who painted in oil 
the numerous designs from which the photo- 

avures Offered are taken. Regarding the 
great difficulty of illustrating Poe’s fan- 
tasies, we are able to say that the artist has 
succeeded in imparting a sense both of 
mystery and vision to many of his pictures. 
Metzengerstein on his furious horse, a 
ghastly scene in ‘The Mystery of Marie 
Rogét,’ the immured horror in ‘The Black 
Cat,’ are macabre without any grotesque 
exaggeration of figure or lighting. On 
more commonplace occasions Mr. Coburn is 
less effective, lacking, we think, like his 
author, the full endowment of humour. But 
altogether he has done better than his pre- 
decessors. 

The set of Whitman is prepared under 
the editorial supervision of his literary 
executors, who have been able to supply 
hitherto unpublished material, and is likely 
to be the final edition for the book-lover 
for some time to come. Nineteen portraits 
of Whitman are promised for the entire 
set, a number of these being very rare, 
besides several other new illustrations. 
The frontispiece is a very striking repro- 
duction of the good grey head, all the more 
characteristic because it is rather unkempt. 

It should be added that introductions 
to each set are provided. Prof. C. F. 
Richardson, who writes of Poe as ‘‘ world- 
author,’ leans for a literary historian too 
much on the verdicts of others, and spends 
time in quotations which might be more 
profitably devoted to a direct study without 
reference to other authorities; but he is 
sound in essentials. Whitman’s literary 
executors have, of course, a high view of 
his achievement, but they are free from the 
extravagances we have been led to expect, 
and write personal notes rather than criticism 
in their introduction. The volumes, as a 
whole, may fairly claim to rank among the 
more important publications of the season, 
and are the more significant because, as we 
have hinted, the proper standard of such 
work has not been always maintained. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Jan van Elselo. By Gilbert and Marion 
Coleridge. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Wirn Motley for their guide in facts and 
Dumas in fiction Mr. and Mrs. Coleridge 
have constructed a very readable story of 
the stirring days which immediately ‘pre- 
ceded and followed the rising of the Nether- 
lands against their Spanish ruler. The 
narrative is of a good brisk kind, shifting 
from France to the Low Countries, and 
thence to Spain and back again without 
loitering, and introducing not only most of 
the famous historical persons and incidents of 








the period, but also a good share of adventure 


for which no documentary evidence is so far 
known to exist. The authors have somewhat 
handicapped themselves by making all their 
people talk an amazing lingo, apparently 
modelled on the speech of the comic charac- 
ters in Shakspeare: a blunder which Dumas 
never committed. To the best of our recol- 
lection, his people, save, perhaps, for an occa- 
sional expletive, talk the purest nineteenth- 
century French. It would have been better 
to pay more attention to details which really 
mark the period. Thus Queen Elizabeth 
would not have used the word ‘‘ Dutch” to 
denote that which came from Holland. Nor 
would canary have been a likely drink for a 
Hollander at Compi¢gne in 1559 to have 
‘‘put a name to,” or to have got if he had 
done so. The introduction of Sainte-Alde- 
gonde as a person of importance some years 
before he made his appearance in public 
affairs, at a date, indeed, when he was 
barely of age, may pass in disciples of the 
great Alexander; but to confer on him the 
title of marquis suggests that Dumas has 
not been kept properly distinct from Disraeli. 
Perhaps it is hypercritical to point out that 
the manner in which ‘‘the noble Sieur de 
Montigny ” came to his end was not revealed 
for some centuries after the supposed date 
of the story. No doubt there were plenty 
in the Low Countries who formed a pretty 
shrewd guess. And who was ‘Sir Robert 
Cecil” in 1559? It is not much trouble to 
get these little details right, and the neglect 
to do so rather detracts from the pleasure 
of those who are most likely to ask for the 
book—those, namely, who are interested in 
the period. There is plenty more good 
unworked matevzial, by the way, in the next 
few years. Will not the authors be tempted 
by it? 





When Spurs were Gold. By Russell Garnier. 
(Allen. ) 

In this romance, which Mr. Garnier intro- 
duces to us as ‘‘asuppressed page of English 
history relating to Henry V.,’’ an English 
knight is deputed by his royal master to 
obtain possession of the person of Catherine 
of France. After innumerable adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes, in one of which he is 
compelled to fill the rd/e of headsman, he is 
successful. The sinister figure of Jean sans 
Peur forms a dark background to the story. 
The plot is skilfully constructed, and the 
reader’s interest is well maintained through- 
out. A tendency to euphuistic metaphor 
mars somewhat a style in other respects 
simple and direct, and some of the cha- 
racters are allowed to expre:s themselves in 
language befitting neither their circum- 
stances nor their period. Our enjoyment, 
moreover, of his book would have been more 
whole-hearted if Mr. Garnier had been con- 
tent to adopt a less eccentric system of 
punctuation. 


The Wooing of Wistaria. By Onoto Watanna. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 
Tus novel, which begins before and ends 
during the Restoration period of Japan, 
must be treated as one of incident. We find 
a fair amount of adventure, a harakiri (self- 
dispatch), much fighting, treachery (real and 
apparent), a woman’s devotion, and a proper 
distribution of reward and punishment. 
The scenery, dialogue, and personages lack 


naturalness, and the atmosphere and pro- 
perties of the story are not sufficiently 
those of old Japan, but rather what people 
in these later years of Meiji imagine to 
have been the characteristics of an anterior 
time. The main interest of the book per- 
haps lies in the fact that the author is appa- 
rently a Japanese herself, and—by way of 
proof, we suppose — signs her name in 
Japanese script. But throughout we find 
‘*Choshiu” for Choshu, and no one in these 
days would write ‘‘ Catsu ” instead of Katsu, 
not to mention other slight but significant 
peculiarities, such as ‘‘ Nishimua,”’ ‘‘ Nagate,”’ 
and the like. 
Captain Macklin. By Richard Harding 
Davis. (Heinemann.) 
Srorties of soldiers of fortune have of late 
usually been set in that conveniently long 
period the reign of Louis XIV., so that Mr. 
Davis might deserve thanks if only because 
he has put his story into our own times, but 
he has other claims. He does his fighting 
and his adventures thoroughly well. Un- 
fettered by any affectation, he succeeds in 
making these things lifelike, and one rather 
enjoys the freshness of the modern im- 
plements and modes of war as a contrast to 
the atmosphere of the museum of old armour. 
It is delightful to read of duty and devotion 
with no ulterior aims, and there is something 
fascinating about the character of Laguerre, 
who finds himself poor and friendless after 
thirty years of true service to more or less 
lost causes. Captain Macklin, too, is well 
represented, with the fervour and the conceit 
of youth, and also the mixture of despair 
and confidence with which it is apt to fling 
itself into an adventure. 





Tracked Down. By Headon Hill. (Pearson.) 
Heapvon Hix pursues not unsuccessfully 
the course which he has marked out for 
himself in the wake of Gaboriau. It 
is not, of course, the highest form of 
literature, and might, one would think, pall 
on the author after a time. The crime in 
the first chapter, followed by more or less 
intelligent pursuit of the perpetrator during 
the remainder of the story, is not a scheme 
which one can imagine to be susceptible of 
many varieties of treatment. Even the little 
artifices by which it is intended to send the 
reader off on a false scent have a great 
family likeness. The prudent reader, of 
course, does not allow himself to follow a 
false, or any, scent, but lets the narrative 
carry him whither it will. It does not do 
to be too critical, or to scrutinize motives 
too closely, or one might suggest that the 
cause alleged for the reticence of the person 
who first discovered the murder is hardly 
adequate. he great point is that if he had 
given the alarm then and there the mur- 
derer would not have needed any “ tracking 
down,” and the story would have ended 
before it had begun. That the murderer 
should have come quite tranquil from 
the actual perpetration of his crime, and 
should have shown extreme perturbation 
after seeing the corpse of his victim a few 
minutes later, does, we confess, puzzle us 
somewhat. We must presume that this is one 
of the little artifices referred to above. The 
worst fault we have to find with the author 





in this story is that he is rather too fond 
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of letting his villains escape the gallows. 
Not for the first time, we think, does the 
bold bad man take advantage of the officer’s 
momentary hesitation to fire a pistol into 
some portion of his own frame, or at any 
rate contrive in some manner to ‘‘ cheat the 
wuddie.”’ Let the author look to it, and 
see that in his next tale the black flag 
gets duly hoisted. 

In Chaucer's Maytime. By Emily Richings. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tus is evidently a first book, from the 
way in which good material for a dozen 
novels is crowded into one, yet not with- 
out promise. Regarded from the point of 
view of fact, there are wonderfully few 
slips, seeing that the author has evidently 
no special knowledge of the period. Maunde- 
ville is introduced as a real person, a 
Knight Templar riding with Chaucer 
laments the approaching destruction of 
his order, and Chaucer himself quotes one 
of his non-authentic poems. If the author 
had known thoroughly all the detail of 
medisval life that she produces here, 
and had taken it for granted instead of 
insisting on it, her story would have gained 
immensely in effect. As it is, one fears 
that those who would gain most from 
reading it will be repelled by the pro- 
minence given to minor points. Writers of 
historical novels should study Dumas and, 
above all, Scott. 


The Course of Justice. By Victor L. White- 
church. (Isbister & Co.) 


In spite of considerable crudeness this book 
shows signs of ability. The story is neither 
very original nor very probable, but it has 
some interest, and most of the characters 
are what people nowadays call sympathetic, 
though only one of them, Canon Brand, ap- 
pears to have been drawn from life. Strikes, 
labour movements, and Socialism are the 
author’s principal themes, and his treatment 
of them suggests some degree of personal 
experience. The love-interest is of a very 
conventional kind, and the heroine’s curious 
journalistic: experiences cannot be said to 
convey an impression of reality. 








MEDI# VAL LITERATURE, 


King Horn: a Middle-English Romance. 
Edited from the Manuscripts by Joseph Hall. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—King Horn; Floriz 
and Plancheflur ; The Assumption of Our Lady. 
First edited in 1886 by J. Rawson Lumby, and 
now re-edited from the Manuscripts by G. H. 
McKnight. (E.E.T.S.)—By a strange coinci- 
dence, after being for many years outof print, 
two editions of ‘King Horn’ appear almost simul- 
taneously, one issued by the society for which 
Mr. Lumby many years ago edited it, the 
other by the Clarendon Press. It is with 
pleasure that we welcome the development by 
the latter body of the policy of publishing the 
monuments of our tongue with a suitable 
apparatus and notes. Chaucer, ‘ Piers Plowman,’ 
and Gower are a worthy beginning of a library 
which we hope to see enlarged in the near 
future. Both editors have printed the three 
texts of this version of the story preserved at 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge, adding, of 
course, punctuation and numbering. With 
respect to this last, we prefer, as a minor 
matter, Dr. McKnight’s system of using one 
line-number for all three MSS., as, owing to 
accidental omissions, the versions soon become 
apart. Thus 1. 1072 (McKnight) has three 





numbers in Mr. Hall’s text—1006 (L.), 
1037 (O.), and 996 (C.). The reproduction of 
the texts is extremely well carried out as a 
whole, though the inevitable slips are made. 
Thus Dr. McKnight prints, 1. 756 (0O.), 
‘* flecte’’ where it is certainly flette, to rhyme 
with ‘‘ hette,’’ and in 1. 780 (L.) ‘‘ fonnde’’ 
where it must be founde, while in the same 
passage 1. 717 (O.) should have been expanded 
ofter, to rhyme with ‘“‘douter’’; ‘‘he’’ in 


1.712 (O.) should have been enclosed in square . 


brackets, as it is not in the text at all, and 
in 1. 662 (O.) ‘‘latchen’’ should be lacchen. 

The history of the development of the King 
Horn story has been so far worked out that 
little remained for the editors to do in this 
direction but to supply a clear and consistent 
account of the results reached by their pre- 
decessors and to declare their opinions on one 
or two minor points. Neither of them has failed 
in thisduty. Dr. McKnight’s account isa little 
fuller than Mr. Hall’s. On the other hand, 
Mr. Hall’s notes are extremely full and inter- 
esting discussions of virtually every point 
that could be raised in the texts, and a whole 
section of his introduction on the grammar and 
metre of the poems falls altogether outside 
Dr. McKnight’s plan. As regards the rela- 
tionship of the texts, Mr. Hall points out some 
weak places in Wissman’s arguments; but his 
own scheme is hardly more convincing, though 
he does not, as Wissman did, weaken its force 
by adding untenable and unnecessary assump- 
tions. 

Mr. Hall seems in some of his remarks on 
the history of the story to have gone too far 
in the direction of humouring the prevalent 
Celtic craze :— 

“Then all the localities and surroundings are 

Celtic...... These indications point to the conclusion 
that the story is originally a British tradition, arising 
out of some temporary success in which the Cornish, 
aided by the Irish, checked the westward progress 
of the English invader. It was annexed by some 
English poet, and recast to suit the similar position 
of his countrymen resisting the attacks of the 
Danes. Finally,” &c. 
There is not a trace of anything distinctively 
Celtic in the whole poem: the whole is either 
distinctively English, or primitive and not 
distinctive. The more one knows of really 
Irish legend the more one feels its absolute 
divergence from story-telling as known to 
English and French literature. 

As to the poem itself, Mr. Hall’s summing 
up is on the whole very just :— 

“It is probably the earliest of the English 
romances, but as a specimen of the purely narrative 
sort it has great merit. In swift succession of brief 
and incisive speeches it tells a simple story effec- 
tively without distraction of elaborate description 
or reflective comment. But the characters are very 
simply conceived, the female element is slight, and 
love- making is quite subordinate to fighting. 
Although picturesque and even poetic situations, 
such as Horn’s farewell to his boat, are not wanting, 
the language is bald and unimaginative. A certain 
epic simplicity and energetic directness of expres- 
sion, to which the short verse lends itself, are the 
main merits of its style.” 

While we would still remind students and 
librarians of the imperative duty of continued 
support to the Early English Text Society, it 
is with great pleasure that we see other 
bodies taking their place beside it, building 
on its foundations, and making the use of its 
work which its founders hope and desire. Mr. 
Hall’s text is a worthy contribution to the 
higher study of the Middle English language 
and literature. 


Collection d’Etudes et de Documents sur 
V’Histoire Religieuse et Littéraire du Moyen 
Age.—Vol. III.: Frére Elie de Cortone: Etude 
Biographique. Par le Dr. Ed. Lempp. (Paris, 
Fischbacher.)—The life of Brother Elias is one 
of the standing puzzles of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Fora person of his actual importance 
details concerning him are very few, and those 
we possess are not all consistent with each 
other; but when we think of the part he is 





supposed to have played in the development of 
the policy of the Holy See and of the Empire 
their meagreness becomes amazing. What factg 
we have testify to his extraordinary capacity, 
He was in youth a mattress sewer at Assisi 
and taught children to read. Going thence 
to Bologna, he became a scribe—scriptor can 
hardly be a notary, a very close corporation, 
but means more probably a copyist of books, 
He entered the Franciscan Order early, was 
made Minister for Tuscany in 1216, and in 
1217 went to the East as Provincial. He 
returned with Francis in 1220, and on the 
death of Peter of Catani became Minister 
General, an office he retained till after 
the death of Francis, when John Parent 
was elected in his place (1226). In 1232 he 
was again elected Minister, and ruled the 
order till 1239. From that time till his death 
in 1253 he was more or less at enmity with 
Rome on behalf of Frederick II. Such in brief 
is our knowledge of Brother Elias, and if we 
add that he built the Great Church at Assisi, 
and a few scattered notices of his knowledge 
and culture, we have all the materials for the 
foundation of our judgment upon him. We 
cannot say that we are favourably impressed 
by Dr. Lempp’s study. No man can sit down 
to write about a subject with an open mind, 
but he ought to leave the impression on his 
readers that he has hadit. It is an advantage, 
too, if you can admire the subject of your 
biography. Now Dr. Lempp seems never to 
have dreamt that there could be any question 
whether Elias was the main influence which 
turned the Franciscan Order from the direc- 
tion imprinted on it by Francis or no. There 
is no trace of his asking the question: ‘‘ What 
is the ground for this statement?’’ There is 
little sign of appreciation of the qualities 
which made him the intimate of such people of 
mark as Francis, Gregory IX., St. Clare, and 
the Emperor Frederick, nor of the respect and 
admiration one must feel for the builder of 
San Francesco, the noblest medizeval monu- 
ment of love for the man and reverence for 
the saint that Italy holds to-day. Nor can we 
add that there is any sufficient reason for the 
publication of the book in the new matter 
brought forward. A flo’s ‘ Life’ is available in 
all the great libraries, and Rybka’s ‘Study’ 
is still to be obtained. Wecannot help think- 
ing that it would have been better to wait a 
little longer, though we must admit that it is 
useful to have the materials put together. 
So far as the facts go there seems to be grave 
reason for doubting whether Elias has not 
been made a scapegoat for other people’s 
offences. Salimbene’s complaints against him 
are of a very different kind: he did not pay 
due respect to little great men; he did not 
properly appreciate the importance of having 
priests at the head of the order; as time went 
on he approximated more and more to the 
heads of the older orders in stateand manner; 


and he gave himself to the study of alchemy. . 


(We disagree, by the way, with Dr. Lempp’s 
very decided denial of Elias’s authorship of 
the short poem attributed to him; it is cer- 
tainly of his time.) There are only two con- 
temporary writers who speak of Elias, Thomas 
of Celano and Brother Leo. Thomas of Celano 
was a writer of ability, but does not seem to 
have had much independent judgment; while 
Elias was in power he spoke well of him, when 
he fell he was silent. Brother Leo, the “little 
lamb of the good Lord,’’ had some of the less 
engaging qualities of the sheep, and seems to 
have been personally jealous of the intimacy 
of Elias with Francis, and impersonally angry 
at the supersession of the Portiuncula and the 
‘¢we who were with him ’’ by another building 
and organization. The facts of early Francis- 
can history show that the order in its 
early want of organization met with strong 
opposition in the Curia. New rules were 
forbidden by the Lateran Council soon after 
its foundation. In a little while the oppo- 
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sition was so strong that Francis, anxious 
to go on a missionary expedition, was for- 
pidden to leave Italy. But a change of 
Jan was soon apparent. Educated men came 
into the order, among them Cardinal Ugo- 
lino’s nephew, Gregory of Naples. The 
splendid incapacity for rule of the founder 
became evident, and Francis was sent to seek 
martyrdom in the East, while Gregory and 
ether capable administrators were left vicars 
in his stead. On his return in 1220 Peter of 
Catani was made Minister, succeeded by 
Blias, while Francis occupied himself in draw- 
ing up rules for the order, to be revised by 
Oesarino of Spires and Cardinal Ugolino. After 
the death of the saint Elias’s energies seem 
to have been mainly devoted to the building 
of San Francesco. His action throughout his 
life tended rather to preserve the anarchist 
character which the saint had from the 
beginning imprinted on the order than to 
force it into fixed rule and discipline. On 
the other hand, of course, there is to be 
considered his unsparing use of power when 
it was in his hands, an anomaly not wholly 
inexplicable. To return to our starting-point, 
the life of Brother Elias has not yet been 
written, and will not be written till some great 
sympathetic psychologist can show us the 
scholar, the student, the politician, and the 
religious enthusiast bending art, science, 
learning, and love to the free service of 
religion and humanity. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


THE legend of Victor Hugo which Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustine Birrell have translated, and 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have issued in a 
tastefully bound volume entitled The Story of the 
Bold Pécopin, has the characteristic qualities of 
its author, a rich abundance of natural magic 
and somewhat of a superfluity of descriptive 
power. This great writer not infrequently 
makes the grand into the grandiose, and 
startles where with a greater sense of measure 
he would have touched us. But this story of 
the bold hunter whom the ardour of the chase 
and the embassies of kings carried into distant 
lands, so that he returned with his youth- 
giving talisman only to find his young bride 
a shrivelled beldam, is a good example of 
Hugo’s work. The translators have subjected 
the legend to a slight condensation, by which 
we do not think it has suffered. The verse- 
translation of the song of the dwarf Roulon, 
which is not ungracefully rendered, is, we are 
informed, by Mr. Charles Tennyson, scholar of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Of the illustra- 
tions by H. R. Millar we like best the last, 
where the sudden transformation into an old 
man of a hundred which follows Sir Pécopin’s 
loss of the talisman is well depicted. 

Stories of Early British Heroes (Dent & Co.) 
is a nicely got-up volume compiled by C. Gas- 
coigne Hartley and illustrated by Patten 
Wilson, its contents being drawn from that 
well of poetry and legend Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s ‘ Chronicle,’ which is professedly an 
authentic history of the Celtic kings of 
Britain. The wanderings and exploits of 
Brutus, fabled descendant of Aineas of Troy 
and ancestor of the lines of British kings 
which culminated in Arthur; the story of 
what befell his descendants (including the 
tale of Leir, founder of Leicester, which 
Shakspeare took from the pages of Holinshed) ; 
the devices of Merlin and the victories of his 
pupil; and the final triumph of the perfidious 
Saxon are all pleasantly enough recounted for 
the benefit of the youthful reader. But we 
are unable to see how he will be helped by 
vague critical notes telling him no more than 
that nothing is known upon the subject; and 
we are somewhat doubtful as to the utility of 
such a statement as that the great value of 
the ‘ Chronicle ’ is that “it helps us to realize, 





as no other book does, the beauty of those 
early days.’’ The diction is generally simple 
and correct, but some one is made to ‘level 
a shot ’’ with a bow, and others ‘‘ chanted the 
babe with strong magic.’’ ‘‘ Thou pro- 
poseth’’ is a slip of the pen that occurs once, 
and ‘‘ Armonican’’ for Armorican a misprint 
that is found several times, This is not the 
place to discuss the compiler’s unnecessarily 
hazarded opinion that Geoffrey's original is 
non-existent; let it suffice to say that such 
is not by any means the accepted view. 


In Search of the Wallypugs, by G. E. Farrow 
(Pearson), is the latest instalment of the 
author’s Wallypug stories. Jack and Vera, 
accompanied by the Dodo with his ever- 
present conceit and his indispensable gloves, 
having helped themselves to tea, set out for 
the quest, obtain the wonderful green port- 
manteau at Muddlehead Junction, visit Fairy- 
land and obtain the power of becoming what 
they wish and of transporting themselves to 
any place they may desire, and after a variety 
of adventures succeed in carrying off the 
object of their search from the magician, who 
has transformed him into Nothing. Perhaps 
the trial by the Lord High Arithmetician is 
as good as anything in this tolerably diverting 
book. The ingenious word-play with the 
letters of the alphabet we confess to having 
found a little wearisome. There is every now 
and then a reminiscence of ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ but, we think, no conscious imitation. 
Several of Mr. Alan Wright’s illustrations are 
conspicuously happy. 


The clever authors of ‘The Experiences of 
an Irish R.M.’ have produced, under the 
title A Pathrick’s Day Hunt (Constable), 
another delightful study, obviously based on 
personal observation, of the Irishman at home. 
This time it takes the shape of a picture-book, 
somewhat in the Caldecott manner, repre- 
senting the humours of a country-side pack on 
a holiday, with text enough, in the form of a 
continuous narrative by one of the par- 
ticipators, to elucidate the drawings. These, 
it should be said, are by the ‘‘ Somerville’’ 
member of the partnership, who here has 
scope for the gift of humorous delineation 
which was apparenteven in the little sketches 
that adorned the ‘R.M.’ The tale is told 
almost as much by allusion as by direct 
narrative, and it takes careful reading to 
grasp the chain of events which finally leads 
the pack into William Sheehan’s poultry-yard. 
However, no one will be the worse if he has 
to go through the ‘Hunt’ a second time. Per- 
haps of all the scenes the most delightful is 
that which depicts what occurred on the 
Widow Brickley’s land, when 
‘‘the Shan Bui put a hump on himself like a ferret 
when he seen them, but if all the polis in Ireland 
was below minding the clothes, he’d have to change 
his feet and lep out on to them with the gallop he 
had on him, and he cot the two hind legs in the 
ropes, and himself and William and the clothes was 
thrown down in the field.” 


The publishers might have seen that the book 
was more strongly covered. As it is, the 
pictures come loose with a couple of readings: 
rather a serious matter when a large family 
are demanding their turn. 


‘* A fairy tale of science and natural history ” 
is Dr. Gordon Stables’s account of his Antarctic 
story In the Great White Land (Blackie & Son). 
It is also stated to be ‘‘all true.” With every 
respect we think the bears and Eskimo dogs 
who are transported to the South Pole by 
Ingomar and his adventurous mates are almost 
too human to be possible. But that isa generous 
error, and all good boys will like the story. One 
remark in disparagement, but a little one. Dr. 
Stables is so fond of proclaiming his unmitigated 
Scotticism that he should not spoil the rhyme 
in the ‘March of the Cameron Men’ nor the 
rhythm in Psalm xxiii. 





A Sporting Garland (Sands & Co.), a long 
picture-book which includes hunting, shoot- 
ing, and fishing scenes, is a good specimen of 
the light and effective work of Mr. Cecil 
Aldin, perhaps the best of Christmas illus- 
trators in colours, who recalls the inimitable 
Caldecott. The pictures are spirited and 
delightfully old-fashioned. 


The Fifty-two Stories of the Brave and True 
for Girls (Hutchinson & Co.) which the inde- 
fatigable Mr. A. H. Miles has brought 
together are meant to demonstrate that 
‘‘there is room for any number of girls to 
show in quiet places the bravery and truth 
of Joan of Are.’’ The volume is divided into 
five sections, ranging from a first series 
headed ‘In School and Out,’ designed for 
the reading of quite young children, to a fifth 
made up of ‘ Domestic Stories,’ somewhat of 
the type one associates with the name of 
Miss Wilkins. We have tried one of each 
description and can warrant their being of 
wholesome quality. It should be stated that 
they are by no means all of them new or by 
living writers, some being drawn from old 
files of Harper’s Young People and the Youth’s 
Companion. Thus, under ‘Looking Back,’ a 
collection of historical sketches, the reader 
will find contributions by N. P. Willis 
and the author of ‘John Halifax,’ as well 
as Mr. Prelooker’s account of a Russian 
female soldier who distinguished herself 
against Napoleon’s troops and was decorated 
by the Tsar.— Mr. Miles has also edited 
Fifty-two Stories for the Little Ones (same 
publishers), which resembles the previously 
mentioned volume in the diversity of its 
authorship. Miss Alice Corkran leads off a 
series of fireside stories with an admirably 
conceived study contrasting the home and 
stage life of a fairy called Pea Blossom; 
and the editor contributes to the same section 
a rather pretty tale of a little girl who was 
lost in the snow. Miss Mary Holdsworth 
is the chief writer of the stories that are 
headed ‘In Wonderland and Dreamland,’ 
which are ingenious, but sometimes, we think, 
smack too much of the modern pantomime. 
Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, the American 
humourist, who is responsible for ‘Stories of 
Jimmie Boy,’ generally manages to be amusing. 

Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, whose Book of 
Joyous Children (Newnes) is inscribed to Joel 
Chandler Harris, has a decided talent for versi- 
fication and, one would say, a shrewd per- 
ception of the humour of the American child. 
Some of the pieces in his book might not be 
found equally to the taste of the British boy, 
to whose parents they would probably also 
seem to savour slightly of vulgarity, an im- 
pression which the illustrations would not 
much help to remove. Onthe whole, however, 
we would take the responsibility of commend- 
ing the little book for its storehouse of harm- 
less fun, about which there is sometimes, too, 
a pleasing sense of neighbourhood to literature. 
In ‘A Song of Singing,’ for instance, Mr. 
Riley has his foot on the threshold of poetry. 
Some of the non-humorois illustrations, in- 
cluding the one placed opposite these verses, 
are distinctly pretty. 

Billows and Bergs, by W. Charles Metcalfe 
(Warne & Co.), will be found satisfactory by 
those who enjoy a rousing sea story. The 
narrator is a young apprentice on a Boston 
vessel, which reluctantly takes on board a crew 
of mutineers, who, aided by treachery, obtain 
possession of the ship, but are run down in a 
storm by the vessel they have abandoned. The 
mutineer leader dies in a boat while in company 
with the hero, who is rescued and joins his 
old comrades at the Cape. Further adven- 
tures follow, with the usual strain on the long 
arm of coincidence. 

“That Game of Golf,’? and some other 
Sketches, by an anonymous author (Simpkin & 
Marshall), are reprinted from Punch, and 
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deal in jokes whose perennial character some- 
what detracts from their freshness, but with 
the aid of Mr. Tom Browne’s spirited illus- 
trations the volume will pass muster as light 
reading. 

A cheaper edition of Dick Darley’s School 
Days, which is now published by Messrs. Ellis 
& Keene, cannot be commended for its print, 
but the story has plenty of go, and has by this 
time some value as a document concerning 
East London. 

In the “‘ Bibliothéque Rose Illustrée ’’ (Paris, 
Librairie Hachette) Les Petits Poussargues, by 
Francois Deschamps, makes a lively appear- 
ance. The children who are the protagonists 
go through all sorts of adventures and mis- 
haps, which ought to amuse little folks, both 
French and English. As illustrations and 
print are both attractive the little book 
deserves hearty commendation. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Youth. By Joseph Conrad. (Blackwood & 
Sons.)—The art of Mr. Conrad is exquisite 
and very subtle. He uses the tools of his craft 
with the fine, thoughtful delicacy of a 
medizeval clockmaker. 
mastery of the conte opinions are divided, and 
many critics will probably continue to hold 
that his short stories are not short stories at 
all, but rather concentrated novels. And the 
contention is not unreasonable. In more ways 
than one Mr. Conrad is something of a law 
unto himself, and creates his own forms, as he 
certainly has created his own methods. Put- 
ting aside all considerations of mere taste, one 
may say at once that Mr. Conrad’s methods 
command and deserve the highest respect, if 
only by reason of their scholarly thoroughness. 
One feels that nothing is too minute, no pro- 
cess too laborious for this author. He con- 
siders not material rewards, but the dignity of 
his work, of all work. He does not count the 
hours of labour or the weight of weariness 
involved in the production of a flawless page 
or an adequately presented conception; but 
he has the true worker’s eye, the true artist’s 
pitilessness, in the detection and elimination 
of the redundant word, the idle thought, the 
insincere idiom, or even for the mark of 
punctuation misplaced: The busy, boastful 
times we live in are not rich in such sterling 
literary merits as these; and for that reason 
we may be the more thankful to an author like 
Mr. Conrad for the loyalty which prevents 
his sending a scamped page to press. 

A critical writer has said that all fiction 
may roughly be divided into two classes: that 
dealing with movement and adventure, and 
the other dealing with characterization, the 
analysis of the human mind. In the present, 
as in every one of his previous books, Mr. 
Conrad has stepped outside these boundaries, 
and made his own class of work as he has made 
his own methods. All his stories have move- 
ment and incident, most of them have adven- 
ture, and the motive in all has apparently 
been the careful analysis, the philosophic pre- 
sentation, of phases of human character. His 
studious and minute drawing of the action of 
men’s minds, passions, and principles forms 
fascinating reading, But he has another gift 
of which he himself may be less conscious, by 
means of which his other more incisive and 
purely intellectual message is translated for 
the proper understanding of simpler minds 
and plainer men. That gift is the power of 
conveying atmosphere, and in the exercise 
of this talent Mr. Conrad has few equals 
among our living writers of fiction. He pre- 
sents the atmosphere in which his characters 
move and act with singular fidelity, by means 
of watchful and careful building in which the 
craftsman’s methods aia never obtrusive, and 
after turning the last page of one of his books 
we rise saturated by the very air they breathed. 


With regard to his |} 


This isa great power, but, more or less, it is pos- 
sessed by other talented writers of fiction. The 
rarity of it in Mr. Conrad lies in this, that he 
can surround both his characters and his readers 
with the distinctive atmosphere of a particular 
‘story within the limits of a few pages. This 
is an exceptional gift, and the more to be 
prized in Mr. Conrad for the reason that he 
shows some signs of growing over - subtle in 
his analysis of moods, temperaments, and 
mental idiosyncrasies. It is an extreme into 
which all artists whose methods are delicate, 
minute, and searching are apt to beled. We 
have at least one other analyst of tempera- 
ment and mood in fiction whose minute 
subtlety, scrupulous restraint, and allusive 
economy of words resemble Mr. Conrad’s. 
And, becoming an obsession, these - charac- 
teristics tend to weary the most appreciative 
reader. With Mr. Conrad, however, these 
rather dangerous intellectual refinements are 
illumined always by a vivid wealth of atmo- 
sphere, and translated simply by action, inci- 
dent, strong light and shade, and distinctive 
colouring. The title of the present volume is 
perhaps a little misleading, but its sub-title 
explains: ‘Youth: a Narrative, and Two 
other Stories.’ The story which gives its 
jname to the book is emphatically a narrative, 
jand of a very stirring sort. It fills some forty- 
seven pages, and deals, in the author’s own 
manner, with the voyage of a little coal-laden 
| barquefrom England to Bangkok. Then comes 
‘ The Heart of Darkness,’ consisting of a hun- 
dred and thirty odd pages) and lastly ‘The 
End of the Tether,’ a story of nearly two 
hundred pages. All three appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and all three are better 
suited for publication and perusal in book 
form. ‘ Youth’ is a wonderful narrative, 
an epic in little of the life of those who use 
the sea. Jt might very well have been 
called by any other name, since, the mental 
attitude of its hero, of youthful zest and 
youthful appreciation of the dramatic and 
adventurous in life, is incidental to the 
jptory, and the most carefully drawn character 
is that of an old man, the skipper. There is 
‘not a wasted word in it, and it forms a valu- 
able record, as well asa beautiful and vivid 
picture. ‘The Heart of Darkness’ is a big 
and thoughtful conception, the most important 
part of the book, as ‘The End of the Tether’ 
is the most fascinating. The first deals with 
life on the Congo ané - 2 Belgian ivory-hunt ; 
the second is the sto’ of a fine old merchant- 
service captain whvu finds himself rapidly 
becoming blind, and who, for the sake of the 
daughter who relies upon him for support, 
retains command of a coasting steamer among 
the Malays (where keen eyesight is perhaps a 
skipper’s most essential qualification) long 
after he has ceased to be capable. A more 
deeply moving story it would be hard to find, 
vivid, full of movement, even of stirring inci- 
dent, yet piercingly analytic, and here and 
there almost too subtle in its descriptive 
minutiw, as Where the steamer-owrer’s cabin is 
described as showing ‘‘no traces of pipe-ash 
even, which, in a heavy smoker, was morally 
revolting, like a manifestation of extreme 
hypocrisy.’’ Here, we think, intensity verges 
upon the kind of exaggeration which may 
become ridiculous. But the story is masterly. 
The reviewer deliberately abstains both 
from quotation and from any aitempt at 
analysis of a story like ‘ The Heart of 
Darkness.’ Any such attempt in a limited 
space would be a painful injustice where work 
of this character is concerned. Further, the 
reader is warned that this book cannot be 
read understandingly—as evening newspapers 
and railway novels are perused—with one 
mental eye closed and the other roving. Mr. 
Conrad himself spares no pains, and from his 
readers he demands thoughtful attention. He 
demands so much, and, where the intelligent 





are concerned, we think he will command it. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE present time, when visitors to India have 
set forth in unusual numbers in order to 
see something of the great Darbir with its 
reviews and festivities, is appropriate for the 
appearance of Mr. H. C. Fanshawe’s Delhi: 
Past and Present (Murray). It is essentially 
a guide-book, and must be examined as such 


‘though its preparation apparently began fifteen 


years ago. The author says :— 


‘*T would venture to hope that the present volume 
will afford to visitors to Delhi not only a clear 
guide to all that is to be seen there, but also an 
intelligent record of the history of the place in all 
its various phases, and will help to secure a perma. 
nent place in the memories of such and of many 
others, for the great and gallant feat of arms per. 
formed before Delhi in the summer of 1857, bya 
very small force under the most arduous and trying 
conditions,” 


Mr. Fanshawe’s expectation that his volume. 


will be useful to visitors will be amply realized 
by those of them who consult it; and leisure 
hours on board ship could scarcely be better 
employed than in expanding the excellent 
information condensed in Murray’s ‘THand- 
book,’ by reference to the more detailed 
description. Such study would not be thrown 
away, for the additional interest thereby im- 
parted to drives and excursions in that rich 
and marvellous field—the neighbourhood of 
Delhi—would compensate for much less agree- 
able labour. We think, however, that too 
much space has been allotted to matters con- 
cerning the Mutiny and the siege in 1857, 
Certainly the average reader of a guide-book 
does not care to wade through one hundred 
and forty-six pages on the subject, many of 
which have been already published and con- 
sist of reports and dispatches, with lists of 
officers killed and wounded ; whilst the special 
student of Mutiny affairs cannot complain of 
dearth of literature on the subject. The story 
is no doubt one which should not be forgotten, 
specially by those who have to conduct our 
rule in India; but it should also be borne in 
mind that the continual fanning of the ashes 
of old fires may be mischievous. Reference is 
made to the erection of a worthy monument 
to John Nicholson, and in the Times of 
December 4th, a list of subscriptions was 
published. With regard to this it is, per- 
haps, not generally known that there is a 
monument to him in the Punjab, near Rawal- 
pindi, in the inscription on which he is stated 
to have died aged thirty-four years ; whereas 
on his gravestone in the cemetery outside 
the Kashmir gate of Delhi he is said to have 
died aged thirty-five years. Besides these 
memorials there is a tablet in the church at 
Bannu, which gives his ageas thirty-four years 
and bears an inscription from the accomplished 
pen of his friend Sir Herbert Edwardes, who 
describes him thus :— 

‘‘Gifted in mind and body, he was as brilliant in 
government asin arms. The snows of Ghazni attest 
his youthful fortitude ; the songs of the Punj:ib his 
manly deeds; the peace of this frontier his strong 
rule. The enemies of his country know how terrible 
he was in bettle, and we his friends have to recall 
how gentle, generous, and true he was.” 

Nicholson was born on December 11th, 1822, 
and died on September 28rd, 1857, so that his 
age was thirty-four years and about nine and a 
half months; hence he had lived thirty-four 
and had not lived thirty-five years; but, on 
the other hand, the length of his life was 
nearer thirty-five than thirty-four years. The 
discrepancy is mentioned in order that in an 
inscription on the projected memorial his age 
may be correctly stated. ; 

Mr. Fanshawe’s book is accompanied by 4 
map of the country round Delhi, a plan to 
illustrate the siege, and a leaflet of special 
information regarding the Coronation Darbar 
next week. This contains a plan showing 
the positions occupied by the tents of the 
chief persons present, from the Viceroy to 
the representatives of the native press, as 
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well as hints useful to visitors. There are 
also maps and plans bound with the text, 
gome of which are similar to those in Murray’s 
‘Handbook.’ The illustrations are numer- 
ous and well selected, many of them being 
reproduced from photographs taken by Messrs. 
Bourne & Shepherd several decades ago. The 
binding of the volume and the fixing of these 
illustrations are not satisfactory; in the 
copy before us pp. 55 to 58 are loose—that 
is, have never been caught by the binding— 
and in other places there is evidence that 
the capacity for standing wear and tear 
requisite in a guide-book is wanting. 


Dove Dale Revisited, with other Holiday 
Sketches, by the Amateur Angler (Sampson 
Low), is a pleasant record of pleasant places. 
The sense of the open air and the good- 
fellowship give the book its charm. It does 
not overdo the fishing details, though the author 
takes a just pride in that sustained and hale 
activity which was a feature of Virgil’s ancient 
mariner. The Dove, which we last visited for 
other purposes than fishing, is a delightful 
stream, even in its beginning, where no fish are 
to be had. Here it might be fairly called 
“eoncealed,’’ as it is deep embedded in the 
green, so that we think the Angler’s explana- 
tion of Walton’s phrase as to its Jater course 
is correct. We can best exhibit the excellent 
temper of the author by noting that ten days 
of weather ‘‘ bad for angling, bad for cycling, 
bad for touring,’’ formed ‘‘a very agreeable 
episode in my life.’”? With such an endow- 
ment of spirits, children and grandchildren 
to share his fishing, and, we may add, a series 
of holiday books behind him so well appre- 
ciated as to have been called for many times, 
he may, indeed, be called fortunatus nimium. 
He doubts if Walton had weeds to contend 
with, but Part J. chap. v. of ‘The Compleat 
Angler’ shows that there were some in the 
running water of those days, though they 
were not serious, like the foreign pondweed 
which blocked several of our rivers, starting 
from one botanical specimen. Illustrations 
of beautiful country scenes are included, 
and add to the attractiveness of this holi- 
day book. But we see no reason why it 
should be, as announced, the last of its sort. 
We expect the Angler to reach at least a 
Waltonian age. As all good fishermen will 
say, ‘‘Suum euique,”’ the verses tentatively 
attributed to Mr. Smith on p. 45 should be 
restored to their rightful owner—one Alfred 
Tennyson. 


THE most valuable part of Aspects of the 
Jewish Question, by a Quarterly Reviewer 
(Murray), is a table of statistics of Jewish 
population, printed as an appendix, and re- 
produced from the ‘ Jewish Year-Book,’ 1902- 
1903. It gives some figures which will surprise 
those who have not studied the question 
closely. Few people are aware that the most 
crowded centre of Jewish population in the 
world is New York with its 360,000 Jews. 
London comes only sixth, after Warsaw, Buda- 
pesth, Vienna, and Odessa, and is followed by 
Berlin, Philadelphia, and Chicago. <A map at 
the end of the book, showing ‘‘ the approximate 
density of the Jewish population,’’ would be 
more useful if it included the Western hemi- 
sphere, as the most interesting feature of the 
above-mentioned table is its indication of the 
large agglomeration of Jews in the cities of 
the United Statesof America. Apart from the 
appendix it is difficult to understand why 
the Quarterly Reviewer should have taken the 
trouble to reprint, ‘‘ with alterations and con- 
siderable additions,’’ his article, which in its 
style justifies the title of ‘‘ the heavy Reviews ”’ 
sometimes accorded to the old quarterlies. 
The writer criticizes the Zionists, the mis- 
Slonaries to the Jews, and the anti-Semites 
Without throwing any conspicuous new light 
on the Jewish question. That his knowledge 
of it is not profound is shown by his very in- 





complete bibliography printed at the end of 
the book, in which, by the way, he recommends 
an. English translation of Renan’s ‘ Histoire 
du Peuple d’Israél.’ Now, no expert on the 
Jewish question, whatever his point of view, 
would read that work except for its admirable 
French prose. But the Quarterly Reviewer is 
not in that category, as witness the following 
sentence: ‘‘There are twice as many Jews 
in England as in France, and if they are 
afflicting France with rods, they should be 
afflicting England with scorpions.’’ This 
betrays a lack of knowledge of the anti- 
Semitic movement in France, which is almost 
entirely a creation of Paris, where, as the 
table at the end of this pamphlet shows, the 
percentage of Jews to the total population is 
2°18, while in London, including the immi- 
grants, it is only 1°58. 

The Deserted Village, profusely illustrated 
with full-page drawings by Mr. Edwin A. 
Abbey, has alsoan introduction by Mr. Austin 
Dobson. What more could be desired? 
Nothing, we fancy, by the judicious. When 
we have added that the type, though a 
little fanciful, is luxuriously large, and dis- 
posed with ample margins everywhere, our 
readers will guess that this is one of the most 
attractive books of the season, and in every 
way a credit to Messrs. Harper. An excellent 
portrait of Mr. Abbey is the frontispiece. 
Are we hypercritical in thinking that Oliver 
Goldsmith’s ugly, yet appealing visage would 
be more in place there? 

THe sixth volume of the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Edition ’’ of Lockhart’s Life of Scott (Jack) 
only increases our admiration for this de- 
sirable edition, recommended both by its 
admirable print and excellent portraits, which 
include Lady Scott in the best picture of her, 
Seott’s mother, and two of his favourite 
Scottish peers. We receive also in the con- 
current ‘‘ Edinburgh Waverley ’’ of the same 
firm The Betrothed and The Talisman, each of 
which contains a striking portrait of Scott not 
well known to the general public. 


Messrs. SmitH, Etper & Co. have sent us 
the second instalment of four volumes which 
completes their compact and elegant edition 
on India paper of Browning. 


Mrs. Humpury is an old hand at giving 
advice in social matters, and her Etiquette 
for Every Day (Grant Richards), which we 
receive elegantly bound in leather, does not 
fail to give a good deal of sensible advice, 
though, of course, it records some fads of the 
day and some absurdities. We are both sur- 
prised and pleased to see a quotation from the 
social wisdom of that ‘‘ great and gallant 
gentleman,’’ Walter Scott. 

Upper Norwood Atheneum: the Record of 
the Winter Meetings and Summer Excursions, 
1901-2. We again accord a welcome to the 
Proceedings of this useful society. The papers 
read have evidently been carefully prepared, 
and the places visited include Westminster 
School, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Horsham, Bay- 
ham Abbey, Strood, and Bexley, where one of 
the Dene Holes in Stankey Wood was explored. 
The little book is well illustrated, the pro- 
prietors of the Illustrated London News, and 
others, kindly lending their help, as well as 
some members and friends. The Procced- 
ings are as usual edited by Mr. J. Stanley 
and Mr. W. F. Harradence, and we agree 
with their statement ‘‘ that this twenty-sixth 
series of meetings in variety and interest 
has surpassed any the Society has previously 
held.’’ We should like to see other such 
societies formed. 

WE have on our table American Municipal 
Progress, by C. Zueblin (Macmillan),—The 
Reform of Moral and Biblical Education, by 
F. H. Hayward (Sonnenschein),—The Con- 





secration of the State: an Essay, by J. E.C. Well- 
don, D.D. (Macmillan),—La Fontaine: Longer 


Fables, edited by A. H. Wall (Blackie), — 
Where there’s a Will—by E. Everett-Green 
(Hutchinson),—A Double Revenge, by L. T. 
Meade (Digby & Long),— Under One Flag, by 
W. Beddoes (Drane),—Reflections of Ambro- 
sine, by E. Glyn (Duck worth),—The Track of 
the Storm, by Dora Russell (Digby & Long),— 
Compromised, by G. Warden and H. E. Gorst 
(Greening),—Grit and Go, stories by G. A. 
Henty and others (Chambers), — Salt- Water 
Ballads, by J. Masefield (Grant Richards),— 
and Un Demi-Siécle de Vie, by E. Mouton 
(Paris, Delagrave). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Coe (G. A.), The Religion of a Mature Mind, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Daily Lections for Every Morning and Evening throughout 
the Year, ed. by Rev. J. F. W. Bullock, 6 vols. 22/6 net. 

Davison (W. T.), Strength for the Way, and other Sermons 
and Addresses, 8vo, 3/6 

Dearden (H. W.), Words of Counsel, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Dimock (N.), Christian Unity, 8vo, sewed, 2/6 net. 

Down (H. A.), Our Life in Paradise, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Gospel according to St. Mark, Greek Text, with Notes by 
H. B. Swete, 8vo, 15/ 

Jordan (W. G.), Prophetic Ideas and Ideals, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Rainy (R.), Sojourning with God, and other Sermons, 6/ 

St. Clair (G.), Will Christ Come ? 8vo, 5/ net. 

Sayce (A. H.), The Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia, 8vo, 8/ net. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Anderson (W. J.) and Spiers (R. P.), The Architecture of 
Greece and Rome, 8vo, 18/ net. 

Art Lovers’ Portfolio, 1903, 21/ net. 

Clay (F.), Modern School Buildings, 
Secondary, imp. 8vo, 25/ net. 

Gulland (W. G.), Chinese Porcelain, Vol. 2, 8vo, 10/6 

Home (P.), The Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, 
oblong 4to, 7/6 net. 

Lovell (I.), Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum, 6/ net. 

May (Phil), Songs and their Singers, from ‘Punch,’ om 
Japanese paper, in portfolio, 7/6 net. 

Van Pelt (J. V.), A Discussion of Composition, especially as 
applied to Architecture, cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Aucassin and Nicolette, a Translation in Prose and Verse, 
together with ‘Amavel and Amoris,’ by L. Housman, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Browning (R.), Poetical Works, Vols. 5 to 8, on India 
paper, 12mo, each 2/6 net. 

Dante: La Divina Commedia, edited by Dr. Moore, 3 vols. 
cr. 8vo, each 2/ net; Notes on, by H. F. Tozer, 3 vols, 
cr. 8vo, each 3’ net. 

Jones (F, A.), Famous Hymns and their Authors, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

McCulloch (H.), Written in Florence: Last Verses, 5/ net. 

Olcott (M.), Poems, vr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Raghuvanga (The), by Kalidasa, translated by P. de L, 
Jobnstone, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Skelton (J.), Selection from Poetical Works, with Intro- 
duction by W. H. Williains, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Tabb (J. B.), Later Lyrics, 18mo, 3/5 net. 

Thomas (J.), The Iris, and other Poems, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Music. 
Smith (H.), Modern Organ Tuning, the How and Why, 3/ 
Philosophy. 
Sedgwick (W.), Man’s Position in the Universe, 6/ net. 
History and Bicgraphy. 

Almanach de Gotha, 1903, 18mo, 9/6 

Barine (A.), La Grande Mademoiselle, 1627-52, English 
Version by H. E. Meyer, cr. 8vo, 12/6 

Besant (Sir W.), London in the Eighteenth Century, 30/ net, 

Birt (Dom H. N.), Downside, 8vo, 10/6 

British Battles, Pictures by H. Dupray, Text by,W. Maxwell, 
oblong folio, 15/ 

Butler (H. C.), The Story of Athens, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Cowan (S ), The Gowrie Conspiracy and its Official Narra- 
tive, 8vo, 10/6 net. . 

Donaldson (A. B.), The Bishopric of Truro, the First Twenty- 
five Years, 1877-1902, 8vo, 14/ net, 

Fitchett (W. H.), Nelson and his Captains, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Henderson (M. S.), Three Centuries in North Oxfordshire, 
er. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Lectures on the History of the Nineteenth Century, edited 
by F. A. Kirkpatrick, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. — 

Lindsay (P.), Recollections of a Royal Parisb, 7/6 net. 

Lipsett (H. C.), Lord Curzon in India, 1898-1903, er. 8vo, 2/6 

Morey (W. C.), The Government of New York, 3/ net. 

Myres (J. L.), A History of Rome, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Overton (J. H.), The Nonjurors, their Lives, Principles, and 
Writings, 8vo, 16/ ; ; 

Rogers (J. E. T.), A History of Agriculture and Prices in 
Engiand, Vol. 7, 2 parts, roy. 8vo, 50/ 

Russell (G. W. E ), Henry Cary Shuttleworth, 8vo, 6/ 

Van Tyne (C. H.), The Loyalist in the American Revolu- 
tion, er. 8vo, &/6 net. 

Webster (A. D.), Greenwich Park, 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Weld (A. G), Glimpses of Tennyson and of some of his 
Relations and Friends, 16mo, 4/6 net. 

Willeock (J.), The Great Marquess: Life and Times of 
Archibald, Ist Marquess of Argyll, roy. 8vo, 10/ net. 

Geography and Travel. 

Dawson (M. M.), Veldt and Heather, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Hutton (£.), Italy and the Italians, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Kelly’s Directory.of Essex, Hertfordshire, and Middlesex, 
roy. 8vo, 30/ : 

Portman (L.), Station Studies, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 

South African Year-Book, 1902-1903, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Southey (R.), Journal of a Tourin the Netherlands in the 
Autumn of 1815, 8vo, 6/ F 

Warren (W. T.), Historic Sketches round about Winchester, 
the Old Capital of England, 8vo, 2/6 net. 


Elementary and 
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Sports and Pastimes. 
Our Dogs’ Birthday Book, arranged by Mrs. F. H. Barnett, 
oblong 8vo, 6/ 
Philology. 


Appian, Civil Wars, Book 1, edited, with Notes, by J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Military and Naval Episodes, selected and edited by 
A. Weiss, cr. 8vo, 3/ 

Thimm (C. A.), Hindustani Self-Taught and Grammar, 5/ 

Science. 

Bartrum (B.), The Book of Pears and Plums, 2/6 net. 

Mell (P. H.), Biological Laboratory Manual, cr. 8vo, 6/6 net. 

Nichols (R. 8.), English Pleasure Gardens, roy. 8vo, 17/ net. 

Reeks (H. C.), The Common Colics of the Horse, 5/ net. 

Standage (H. C.), Sealing Waxes, Wafers, and other 
Adhesives, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Stokes (W.), Selected Papers on Operative and Clinical 
Surgery, 8vo, 10/ net. 

Juvenile Books. 

Clement (E.), Doctor Frog and other Fairy Stories, 2/5 
Rivett-Carnac (M.), Little Edelweiss in Switzerland, 
adapted from the Verses of Mlle. Goetz, 4to, 3/6 net. 
General Literature. 

Bennett (J.), Barnaby Lee, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

De Lisle (J. H.), The Ghost of the Englishwoman, 5/ net. 

Lee (G. 8.), The Lost Art of Reading, er. 8vo, 7/6 

Ludlow (J. M.), Incentives for Life, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Not in Fellowship, by Alien, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Pertwee (E.), The Art of Speaking, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Pogson (G. A.), Germany and its Trade, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Remington (F.), John Ermine, of the Yellowstone, 6/ 

Robertson (M.), Kitty Adair, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Speight (T. W.), By Fortune’s Whim, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tietkins (E. A.), The Loves of the Flowers, 4to, 2/6 net. 

Van Dyke (H.), The Blue Flower, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Van Woude (J.), A Dutch Household, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Webster’s Royal Red Book, January, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Whitaker's Almanack for 1903, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net; sewed, 1/ net. 

Wit and Wisdom from Hdgar Saltus, edited by G. F. 
Monkshood and G. Gamble, cr. 8vo, 3/6 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Bannister (H. M.), Sequentiz Ineditz, 11m. 
Heinrich (P.), Fragment e. Gebetbuches aus Yemen, 3m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Nodier(C.), La Légende de Sceur Béatrix, 60fr. 
Petersen (K.), Ara Pacis August, 12m. 
Ricci (C.), Pintoricchio, 75fr. 
Bibliography. 
Kleemeier (F. J.), Handbuch der Bibliographie, 6m. 
Philosophy. 
Goldscheid (R.), Zur Ethik des Gesamtwillens, Vol. 1, 10m. 
Schrader (F. O.), Uber den Stand der indischen Philosophie 
zur Zeit Mahaviras u. Buddhas, 2m. 50. 
Political Economy. 
Velay ong du), Essai sur l’Histoire Financiére de la Turquie, 
20fr. 


History and Biography. 
Kromayer (J.), Antike Schlachtfelder in Griechenland, 
Vol. 1, 12m. 
Lenel (S.), Marmontel, 7fr. 50. 
Nissen (H.), Italische Landeskunde: Vol. 2, Die Stidte, 
Part 2, 8m. 
Reich (H.), Der Mimus, Vol. 1, 2 parts, 24m. 
Philology. 
Dahlmann (J.), Mab&abb4rata-Studien, Part 2, 16m. 
Science. 
Fischer (F.), Lehrbuch der chemischen Tecbr.ologie, 7m. 
Fiirth (O. v.), Vergleichende chemische Physiologie der 
niederen Tiere, 16m. 
mee ~ (B.), Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Anatomie, Part 1, 
m. 


General Literature. 

Rapport de la Commission cbargée de rechercher et 
a’étudier 1 Exposition de 1900 pour les Besoins de 
l’Armée, 4 vols. 50fr. 

Willy, Claudine s’en va, 3fr. 50. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS IN FAMINE STREET. 
AN APPEAL FOR THE CHILDREN. 
oe little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
ot.”” 








WHEN Father Christmas went down Famine 
Street 
He saw two little sisters: one was trying 
To lift the other, pallid, wasted, dying 
Within an arch, beyond the slush and sleet, 
From out the glazing eyes a glimmer sweet 
Leapt, as in answer to the other’s sighing, 
While came a murmur, “Don’t ’ee keep on 
crying— 
I wants to die: you’ll get my share to eat,” 


Her knell was tolled by joy-bells of the City 
Hymuning the birth of Jesus, Lord of Pity, 
Lover of children, Shepherd of Compassion. 
Said Father Christmas, while his eyes grew dim, 
‘*They do His bidding—if in thrifty fashion : 
They let the little children go to Him.” 
THEODORE WatTTs-DUNTON, 











PROF. WITHERS. 
In the midst of the popular clamour and strife 
raging around the schools of England we may 
crave a moment's silence in which tolament the 





untimely death of a man who was an enthusiast 
in the cause of education. Harry Livingston 
Withers, who had held the Chair of Education at 
Owens College, Manchester, since 1899, died on 
December 12th, at the early age of thirty-eight. 
He was educated at King’s College School, Lon- 
don, and Balliol, where he won an open classical 
scholarship in 1882. After getting a first class 
in Classical Moderations, and again in Liter 
Humaniores, he went straight from college to 
teach in an elementary school at Oxford, in 
order to acquire experience in the theory and 
practice of the art to which he intended to 
devote his life. 

He was principal of the Borough Road 
Training College at Isleworth (British and 
Foreign School Society) from 1893 till 1899, 
and no one who knew him there will forget his 
stimulating power, his masterly skill, his wholly 
beneficent rule over the youths he had to 
mould into teachers of the rising generation. 
He was inspired by the vision of lofty ideals, 
towards which he pressed with all the directness 
of a strong and simple nature. In the Chair of 
Education at Owens College he wielded even a 
wider influence, which was rapidly increasing. 
He gave valuable advice to the educational 
authorities of the nation in 1901 with regard to 
the improvement of the teaching of history 
throughout elementary schools, and his sugges- 
tions are embodied ina published memorandum. 
He was elected the first chairman of the Council 
for the Registration of Teachers recently in- 
stituted by the Board of Education. Although 
his special work was not that of an author, an 
edited Shakspearean play, an article in the 
Contemporary, contributions to the volume 
‘Teaching and Organization,’ reviews in an 
educational paper, and so forth, bore witness 
now and again to his industry. He was rapidly 
becoming known throughout England as an 
authority whose judgment and knowledge were 
above dispute. Perhaps an extract from a 
private letter of his, dated November 30th, 
1900, may be of interest to readers of the 
Atheneum :— 

“JT fear that the poor type of novel most com- 
monly read is, as it were, a symbol of the poor 
starved training in the ‘humanities’ which ig all 
that the children get, whether in primary or second- 
ary schools. There is so little humanity, so little 
literature, in our education! Matthew Arnold told 
us all so, forty years ago, but what has been done? 
All the popular cry is for commercial and technical 
education...... I hope you and all others who work 
for education, not in its professional aspect, with 
examinations in view, but in its relation to life— 
human life as well as individual] life—will continue 
to fight, heart and hand, for more literature and 
more humanity in the schools.” 

For that he strove. All who knew his quiet 
strength, his spiritual insight and fervour, 
betrayed now and again in an hour of intimate 
communion, believed that he was destined for 
high and higher achievements. Dis aliter viswm. 

i. W. 








KESTELL’S ‘THROUGH SHOT AND FLAME.’ 

WE have received from Mr. Vaughan, a “ late 
squadron leader, Rimington’s Guides, Damant’s 
Horse, and Canadian Scouts,” writing from 
Wales, a letter, which is too long and too 
strictly military for insertion, in reference to 
our ‘‘review of ‘Shot and Flame.’” The 
writer suggests that our unfavourable notice, of 
a book which he also condemns, is misleading 
in the statement that there is ‘‘ new matter,” 
because, as he alleges, that matter is only new 
in the sense of being untrue. He then pro- 
ceeds to question the Dutch chaplain’s account 
of Tafel Kop, denying that the Boers on that 
occasion charged home. Mr. Vaughan suggests 
that the British column was deceived by the 
Boers wearing ‘khaki and copying our forma- 
tion, and that they were in consequence mis- 
taken for our men. Mr. Vaughan says that in 
B squadron of Damant’s Horse there was an 
argument between the men and the captain as 
to what the other column were, and that a cor- 








poral fired and hit one ‘‘ to prove his point, and 
the captain then dropped another to test that 
point.” Mr. Vaughan denies that Wessels’s 
successful attack was carried out by only 149 
men, and states that it was not Wessels, but 
Aleck Ross, sprung from Scottish father and 
Dutch mother, who commanded in the actual 
fight. With regard to our statement that British 
troops of the present day do not exhibit “‘ the 
military virtues of the men of the Peninsula,” 
Mr. Vaughan writes: ‘‘ There is no d.ubt case 
on case where our officers ought to have been 
shot in the lump for their surrenders.” The 
main point with which we are concerned, as it 
bears upon the whole theory of modern war, is 
whether the Boers in the latter stages of the 
war charged home—i.e., acted as true cavalry, 
Of this there can be no manner of doubt. The 
most distinguished officers who served in South 
Africa on our side have themselves stated the 
fact in the plainest terms, and one of them has 
said: ‘‘If the Boers had been armed with 
swords they would have used swords on these 
occasions.” 








THE GOWRIE MYSTERY. 

THE logic of the reviewer of my ‘James VI, 
and the Gowrie Mystery’ bafiles me when he 
says that my strongest argument is the timidity 
of the king, who, as James himself observed, 
would not have run such risk in so hazardous 
a scheme, especially as he had other cards up 
his sleeve, if he had meant mischief to the 
Ruthvens. I do not reckon this my strongest 
argument. Gowrie’s twice-told falsehood that 
the king had ridden away—a falsehood attested 
by a cloud of witnesses—is yet stronger, 
and so are other points. The arguments 
are cumulative. But, given the argument 
from timidity, it cannot be disposed of by saying, 
as the reviewer does, ‘‘ By the official narrative 
it is clear that James did not intend to go alone 
with the Master” (of Ruthven), ‘‘ for he desired 
Lennox ”—to follow him everywhere, and bade 
the Master bring Sir Thomas Erskine. If 
so, then James had obviously no plan to 
‘* precipitate a scuffle which had been pre- 
arranged,” and thus destroy Ruthven and 
Gowrie. For, if that had been the king’s in- 
tention, he could not have dreamed of bringing 
with him, as a witness, the Duke of Lennox, a 
near connexion of the Ruthvens, and, consider- 
ing the age, a man of honour. If James was 4 
coward he would not have gone unarmed and 
alone to arrange a prearranged brawl of which 
no man could predict the issue. If, on the other 
hand, he tried to take Lennox with him, he had 
no purpose of oa a scufile’’ into 
which the young Ruthven would not be likely 
to enter, with Lennox, armed as he was, to aid 
the weaponless king; and of which, again, 
Lennox was, I think, the man to give a truthful 
and damaging account. My argument is not 
‘« shattered,” I conceive, by anything that I have 
written. Either James was a coward—and then 
he would not venture alone and unarmed into 
such peril—or (coward or not) he expected 
Lennox to be with him, and then he could not 
hope to carry out the absurd plot of which he 
was, and is, suspected. That James ‘‘had 
dined ” so well, if not so wisely, as, for murder- 
ous ends, to dare to raise the brawl, weaponless 
and alone, is an hypothesis rather beyond my 
humble suggestion that perhaps he had dined 
well enough to follow a young gentleman, whose 
suit he is said to have been backing, into a set of 
rooms on the first floor, whether he knew that 
a door, or doors, were locked behind him or not. 
That he did not know this till later appears 
probable from Erskine’s evidence at the trial. 
Moreover, James could not have prearranged 
that Gowrie should lie about his departure, and, 
if Gowrie had not done that, the king’s alleged 
plot would have been a failure. 

The dilemma of the reviewer, if he believes 
the king guilty, may be set in another 
light. James was a coward, ex hypothest, 
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put he not merely, alone and weaponless, pre- 
cipitated a scuffle, he must (on the theory of his 
guilt) have also locked the door, to keep out 
Lennox and the others. Therefore he did not 
expect Lennox or Erskine to accompany him. 
Or, if this is wrong, it was not James who 
locked the door or caused it to be locked ; 
and James therefore was not the conspirator. 
This is the very essence of the problem. 

As to the non-concealment of the king’s 
horse (if, as is almost certain, it was not con- 
cealed), my whole theory is that the plan was 
to seize James arriving early with only three 
or four servants. On the other hand, he arrived 
later with a considerable retinue. Unable to 
give up their plot (for Ruthven’s tale of the 

ot of gold could not be explained away), the 

rothers reconstructed their scheme hastily, 
and under observation, and the horse was left, 
probably, in his stall. 

These considerations, with such others as the 
hitherto unnoted statement attributed to Mr. 
Robert Oliphant (unnoted, I think, by any other 
writer on the mystery), and Bothwell’s equally 
unremarked inclusion of Gowrie and Restalrig 
among his allies (matters not alluded to by the 
reviewer, who doubtless, and perhaps rightly, 
thinks them negligible), are more important, as 
far as the truth about the conspiracy goes, than 
my slips of the pen and the errors of the press. 
I did take my own left for the sinister side of 
the shield—nothing turns on that. I did say 
that the figure on the spectator’s left of the 
Gowrie shield had the ‘‘ left hand on the sword- 
hilt.” That is how I understood the design ; I 
took it that the fingers of the left hand are on 
the hilt, as on the Ruthven stone of 1582. The 
artist may have meant a mere ornament of the 
hilt. My reviewer must be of that opinion. If 
he is right on this important point, it does not 
follow that Ottavio Baldi misdescribed Gowrie’s 
Paduan impresa, which he was sending, in his 
nephew’s charge, to the king. The king’s nar- 
rative colligates all the facts; no other system 
does anything of the kind. Quotation for 
quotation, I may cite Hudson (October 19th, 
1600) :— 

“That it is not generally trustid is of mallice, and 
preoccupassyon of mens mynds by the minesters 
defidence at the first, for this people are apt to 
beleve the worst, and loathe to depart from that 


fayth.” 
A. Lane. 








LIONEL JOHNSON’S POEMS. 

Ealing, W., December 17th, 1902. 
WILL you permit me to say in reference to 
the volume of my dead friend’s poems which I 
proposed to edit that his family, after examin- 
ing his papers, do not consider that he has left 
sutticient unpublished material behind to war- 
rant a new volume? Nor do they think there 
should be a selection of his poems. In these 
circumstances I am reluctantly compelled to 

accept their decision. 
KatHaRINnE Tynan Hinkson, 








BERACHYAH THE FABULIST. 

ALTHOUGH coming late in the debate, the 
following note will perhaps be found helpful 
in elucidating the much disputed problem of 
Berakhyah Ha-Naqdan’s residence. 

The contention of Mr. Jacobs that Berakhyah 
displayed his literary activity in England rests 
only on two words of the introduction of this 
author to his fables. He complains of the 
“wheel (or sphere) of the world” which turns 
round beiy? ayam, and *‘ makes some die whilst 
leaving others to live.” Nowhere else through- 
out the whole piece, which consists of over a 
hundred lines, occurs anything apt to be 
taken as an allusion to Jewish persecution in 
this country, and it seems inconceivable that 
the author, willing to touch upon one of the 
most important events in his nation’s history, 
should not have dwelt at some length on it, 


The gravity of the persecution in the years 
1189-90 is shown in Mr, Jacobs’s own book on 
the Jews of Angevin England, containing some 
fifteen documents relating thereto. Were we to 
admit that the author, for some reason beyond 
our comprehension, inserted this unique couplet 
as a kind of parenthesis, the meaning of the 
words ‘‘makes some die whilst leaving others 
to live” would be to us no little puzzle. Did 
Berakhyah grumble that a certain number of 
his brethren and he himself had been spared in 
the storm ? 

Prof. Gollancz, who opposes Mr. Jacobs’s view, 
says that the latter’s rendering of the passage may 
be at fault, but adds nothing of his own to explain 
the difficulty away. His argument is in the 
main the repetition of what Prof. Steinschneider 
said, whom he introduces as giving to our pas- 
sage an interpretation according to which Bera- 
khyah would have meant that our globe turns 
all round with all the islands appended to the 
mainland ; but he forgets that the rotation of 
the earth was not included in the astronomical 
knowledge of the twelfth century, and that 
Galgal (sphere) was never used by the Hebrew 
writers of the time to express the portion of the 
universe on which we live, as it was for the 
heavenly bodies of the Ptolemaic system. The 
responsibility for this misconception does not 
rest with Prof. Steinschneider, who understood 
our passage very differently, and already noted 
a certain similarity between it and a Talmudical 
saying in which fickle chance is spoken of as the 
cause of sudden and freakish changes in men’s 
position. 

Dr. Neubauer, in his article of 1890 in the 
Jewish Quarterly, puts in brackets the word 
“fate,” as explanatory of the ‘‘ wheel of the 
world,” but soonafterwards falls into Mr. Jacobs’s 
error by accepting the allusion to the events of 
1189-90. Had Dr. Neubauer pondered a little 
longer on the text he would have made out that 
Berakhyah all over his introduction gave vent 
to one grievance, which was of a social character 
and had nothing to do with the external circum- 
stances of the Jewish community. Berakhyah 
is upset by the injustice of Fortune (Galgal 
Aholam=the wheel of the world), which bestows 
all her favours on the unworthy, and causes the 
righteous and the man of noble feeling to sink 
down and to be depressed. This complaint 
begins two couplets before the one which gave 
rise to the dispute, and goes on to the end of the 
introduction. The islands of the sea (Iy Ayam) 
are named, but in the next couplet the wide 
open regions of the earth are also mentioned, 
and the author bewails the moral havoc wrought 
by Fortune on every spot where human beings 
breathe. His utterance is much like those of 
Job and the prophets, which are summed up in 
Jeremiah’s words (xii. 1), ‘‘ Wherefore doth the 
way of the wicked prosper?” with one differ- 
ence, that Berakhyah’s outcry is directed to 
Fortune instead of to God. 

Towards the end of the angry introduction a 
distinct stajement of the author makes one 
expect to read original compositions of his, 
which should be a sort of satires branding 
the insolence prevailing in his day; but the 
gentle tone of the fables and their contents do 
not answer this expectation. Must we believe 
that this piece was originally written for another 
collection of apologues and then wrongly placed 
by later copyists to serve as an introduction to 
the fables ? This is a point worth the considera- 
tion of students. 

Moreover, a number of the fables are supplied 
with two paragraphs of moral, and the second, 
which is metrical, differs considerably in style 
from the rest of the composition. Is there 
anything like a duality in the authorship of the 
book as we know it now ? L. BELLeEtt. 











BRITISH BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANCISCAN STUDIES. 

Tue British branch of the International Society 
of Franciscan Studies is collecting material, with 
a view to undertaking the compilation of a cata- 
logue of Franciscan MSS, in Great Britain and 
Ireland. It is proposed to include in this 
catalogue :— 

1. MSS. of works bearing on the history of 
St. Francis and the Franciscan movement. 

2. MSS. containing the writings of Franciscan 
friars (the majority of which will be scholastic 
treatises). 

3. MSS. transcribed by Franciscan friars or 
formerly belonging to Franciscan houses. 

4. Service books. 

As a general rule no MSS. of later date than 
the beginning of the sixteenth century will be 
noticed, and charters will be excluded. 

The catalogue will be arranged according to 
libraries, will be issued in parts and subsequently 
indexed. 

Though we have reason to hope that the 
skilled work will be done gratuitously by mem- 
bers of our branch, the cost of transcribing and 
printing will be considerable, and we appeal to 
those interested in medizeval history for sub- 
scriptions. 

We also appeal to owners of private col- 
lections of medizeval MSS. to supply us with 
any information they are willing to give regard- 
ing their collections, and to permit us to describe 
in the catalogue any Franciscan MSS. in their 
possession. It may be safely asserted that 
nearly all collections of medizval MSS. will be 
fourd to contain some Franciscan MSS. 

All communications should be addressed to 
the Hon. Secretary, Hon. and Rev. James 
Adderley, St. Mark’s Vicarage, Marylebone 
Road, N.W. WwW CoLuins. 

A. G. LITTLe. 
W. H. Frere. 








SALES. 

Messrs, Hopeson included in their sale last 
week the following: Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne’s Essays, first edition, with the three 
pages of errata, 1603, 581. Lamb’s Last Essays 
of Elia, first edition, 1833, 161. 15s. R. D. 
Blackmore’s Poems by Melanter, presentation 
copy, 1857, 111. ; and Epullia, 1854, 10/. 15s, 
Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar, first quarto edition 
(1680), 91. 10s. Dibdin’s Bibliographical De- 
cameron and Tour in France and Germany, 
6 vols., 1817-21, 261. 5s. Brunet, Manuel du 
Libraire, 6 vols., 8/. 7s. 6d. Holstenius, Codex 
Regularum Monasticarum, 6 vols., 18]. 10s. 
Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, 11 vols., 9. 
White Melville’s Works, by Sir Herbert Max- 
well, 24 vols., 101. 5s. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge in- 
cluded in their sale on the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
inst. the following books and MSS.: Hardy’s 
Novels, first editions, 39 vols., 271. Hors 
B.V.M., MS. on vellum, fifteenth century, 
with numerous small miniatures of saints, 601. 
Heures de l’Usage de Beauves, printed upon 
vellum, Paris, Vostre, c. 1502, 241. Jesuit Re- 
lations, edited by R. G. Thwaites, 73 vols., 1893- 
1902, 251. Pliny, Oxon., 1705, Dr. Johnson’s 
copy, 15/. 5s. Hore B.V.M., Flemish illuminated 
MS. on vellum, late fifteenth century, 40/. 
Boniface VIII., Decretales, MS. cn vellum, with 
miniatures, Sec. XIV., 501. Spenser’s Faerie 
Queen, first edition (imperfect), 491. Buck’s 
Antiquities (imperfect), 391. Homer, Opera, 
editio princeps (Vol. 1 imperfect), 1488, 1871. 
Keats’s Poems, first edition, presentation copy 
to B. R. Haydon, 1817, 177]. La Fontaine, 
Contes et Nouvelles, with impressed plates, 
1762, 811. Lilford’s British Birds, 1891-7, 
561. Collection of writings by and relating 
to Jean Paul Marat, &c., 651. Milton’s 
Paradise Regained, first edition, 1671, 351. 10s. 
Book of Psalms in Metre, 1643, fine 





embroidered binding, 201. 10s. Ordre of 
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the Hospital of Saint Bartholomew, 1552, 


381. Stephen Phillips’s Orestes, and other 
Poems, first edition, 1884, 111. 10s. Prior's 
Poems, 1707, 43/. 10s. Guy Mannering, first 
edition, original boards, uncut, 3 vols., 1815, 891. 
Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece, 1655,1101. Rowe's 
Shakespeare, 1709-10, 751. Fétes du Mariage du 
Dauphin de France, 2 vols., finely bound by 
Padeloup, 2551. Knox’s Gaelic Prayer. Book, 
1567, 5001. Statutes du Saint Esprit, bound for 
Henri III. and Louise of Lorraine, 1578, 391. 
Stephen Phillips’s Eremus, n.d., 101. 5s. 
Boucher, Portraits and Subjects to illustrate the 
Moliére of 1734, 37/1. Shelley’s Queen Mab, 
1813, 35]. 10s.; Zastrozzi, 1810, 161. 5s. R. L. 
Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh Edition, 30 vols., 
351. Sylvain, Epitomes de Cent Histoires 
Tragiques, Paris, 1581, 33/. 10s. Lord Tenny- 
son’s The Last Tournament, 1871, 30). Whyte 
Melville’s Novels, first editions, 48 vols., 
281. 10s. Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar, 
Othello, and Hamlet, first Irish  edi- 
tions, Dublin, 1721, 8vo, 355/. Scott’s Poetical 
Works (eleven), first editions, original boards, 
uncut, 1805-30, 201. Shakespeare traduit en 
Frangais, first French translation, 20 vols., 
Paris, 1776-82, 351. Tennyson’s Helen’s Tower, 
Clandeboye, n.d., 201. White’s Selborne, first 
edition, uncut, 1789, 311. Whitney’s Choice 
of Emblems, &c., 1586, 25!. 10s. Smith’s Vir- 
ginia, 1624, 32/. 10s. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, tenth edition, 1685, 601. ; Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Second Part, second edition, 1687, 
791. Shakespeare’s Poems, Kelmscott Press, 
on vellum, 1893, 1081. 








Literary Ghossip. 


THe Cornhill Magazine for January opens 
with an article on ‘The Moral Influence of 
the Stage,’ by Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
an article unique in that it is understood to 
be the first from her pen. Henry Seton 
Merriman begins ‘ Barlasch of the Guard,’ 
the scene of which is laid in Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign. In the series ‘ Pro- 
spects in the Professions’ Engineering is 
dealt with. Travel is represented by Mr. 
A. R. Colquhoun’s ‘In the Heart of the 
Forbidden Country; or, Lhasa Revealed.’ 
‘Germs of the Waverley Novels,’ by Mr. 
A. I. Shand, illustrates the relation between 
Scott’s ‘Border Minstrelsy’ and his novels. 
‘Receiving Moderators’ is a humorous 
sketch of Scotch ecclesiastical life by Ian 
Maclaren. The Hon. Mrs. Anstruther 
gently satirizes ‘The Garden-Wife.’ In 
‘Verse and Mrs. Chaplin’ Lord St. Cyres 
offers a study of a ‘literary spokesman of 
the great inarticulate lower class.” ‘ Mer- 
chant Morley,’ by Miss C. Fell Smith, 
describes the rise of the eighteenth-century 
millionaire who was the friend of Pope and 
Gay and Prior. Mr. Frank Mathew con- 
tributes a sketch of Dumas pére in ‘Some 
Talk of Alexander,’ and Mr. H. A. Vachell 
a short story called ‘The Hero’s Last 
Engagement.’ 


Mx. Fisner Unwin will publish next year 
‘Commissioner Kerr—an Individuality,’ 
written by Mr. Pitt-Lewis, K.C., long the 
“‘deputy’’ for the late Commissioner’s 
judicial work. The Commissioner himself 
was in Court generally regarded as a City 
Cadi, and was wont, in a few rugged sen- 
tences, uttered in a characteristic Scotch 

‘accent, rapidly and brusquely to hurl 
justice at litigants before him. Sometimes 
a few words of cynical common sense were 
added, which became widely quoted. Mr. 
Pitt-Lewis for over thirty-two years en- 





joyed unbroken friendship with his sub- 
ject, and the book indicates what the Com- 
missioner allowed but few to learn—that in 
private life he was an extremely kind- 
hearted man, the truest and most staunch 
of friends, giving much time to works of 
charity. He was a man, too, of refined 
pursuits, such as the study of foreign litera- 
ture and of pictures, print collecting, 
and antiquarian research. 


Sir Lestrz Srernen underwent on the 
12th inst. a critical, but highly successful 
operation, performed by Sir Frederick Treves. 

Tne new double section of the ‘Oxford 
English Dictionary ’—Lief to Lock—will be 
published on New Year’s Day. It has been 
prepared by Mr. Henry Bradley, who points 
out that the portion of the English voca- 
bulary now dealt with is remarkable for an 
unusual abundance of important words of 
Germanic (Old English and Scandinavian) 
etymology. Most of these words, besides 
having a great variety of senses and forms 
which require illustration, have been pro- 
lific of derivatives, some of which have a 
noteworthy history of their own. The pub- 
lished portions of the dictionary and the 
new section together contain 115,316 main 
words, as distinct from combinations, &c., 
and the illustrative quotations. 


A meErInG of the curators of patronage 
of the University of Edinburgh was held on 
Tuesday last, when a number of names were 
brought forward for the vacancy in the 
Principalship caused by the retirement of 
Sir William Muir. No appointment, how- 
ever, was made, and the meeting adjourned 
until January 20th. Prof. Sir William 
Turner, of the Chair of Surgery, has been 
mentioned in outside circles as the most 
likely to succeed to the position. 


Tue Empire Review for January includes 
a short humorous sketch by Mr. W. H. 
Helm, ‘The Determinist,’ in which the 
result of a little talk about free-will on a 
common or golf-playing solicitor of forty- 
five is lightly and effectively treated. 


Ar the London Institution a Christmas 
course of three lectures on ‘Old London,’ 
by Canon Benham, on January 5th, 7th, 
and 9th, dealing with old houses, old 
churches, and old people, should be widely 
appreciated. 

Dr. A. C. Havpon writes :— 

‘‘In your paragraph on p. 797 concerning 
Herr C. Meinhof's projected linguistic expedi- 
tion to German East Africa you make the fol- 
lowing remark: ‘So far as we are aware, this 
instrument [the phonograph] has not hitherto 
been utilized in foreign linguistic study.’ Of 
recent years the phonograph has been employed 
by American ethnologists in recording the songs 
of various North American Indian tribes. Two 
phonographs were taken by the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits in 
1898, and numerous records were obtained for 
linguistic purposes of several Papuan languages. 
The Anthropological Society of Paris has started 
a library of phonograph-cylinders for compara- 
tive linguistics and phonetics.” 

Two volumes intituled ‘Some Account of 
a Long Life,’ and bearing at the foot of the 
title-page the imprint of Messrs. Clowes & 
Sons, Stamford Street, 1866, have been lost 
or mislaid during the past autumn. The 


volumes in question are numbered IV. and 
V. respectively, and were bound in brown 
cloth when last seen by the owner. If they 





should have come into the hands of an 
bookseller or private individual the possessor 
would confer a favour on the owner if he— 
or she—would communicate the fact or 
return the volumes to Mr. John Murray, 
50, Albemarle Street. 

Tux St. Bride’s Press, who are the pro. 
prietors of the County Council Times, the 
official organ of the County Councils and of 
various educational associations, will pub- 
lish on the first day of the New Year a 
weekly paper to be called Education; 
Primary, Secondary, and Technical, which 
will deal mainly with the work of the 
authorities under the Education Act. 

Canon Foorman, who died last Saturday 
after a long illness, was a Broad Church- 
man who took Orders, at a later age than 
is common, under the infiuence of F. D, 
Maurice. He was the author of ‘ Life, its 
Friends and Foes,’ ‘Reasonable Apprehen- 
sions and Reassuring Hints,’ as well as 
of a pleasant volume of reminiscences of 
his clerical experiences <alled ‘ Aspects 
and Retrospects.’ A striking preacher, he 
was a thoughtful and cogent writer, while 
his uprightness, courage, and liberality 
gained him a distinguished and influential 
position among the Lincolnshire clergy. 

Pror. Tamson, of Gottingen University, 
is preparing a glossary to the works of 
Spenser. The book will be based upon 
Grosart’s edition of the poet, and will 
appear in the course of next year. 

Tue Early English Text Society has sent 
out to its members this week the two books 
for its Original Series: (1) ‘Three Middle- 
English Versions of the Rule of St. Benet, 
and two Rituals for the Ordination of Nuns,’ 
edited from unique MSS. and Caxton’s 
text by Dr. Ernst’ a Kock, of Lund, 
Sweden; (2) ‘The Laud Troy-Book,’ a 
romance of about 1400 a.p., now first edited 
from the unique MS. (Laud Misc., 595) 
in the Bodleian Library, by Dr. J. 
Ernst Wiilfing, of Bonn, Part I. All these 
texts are in the Northern dialect, and con- 
tain rare words. The nuns’ rule gives 
curious details as to their life—how they 
shall always sleep belted and clad, ready to 
rise at a moment’s notice, how the feet 
of all guests are to be washed, the beds of 
the nuns frequently ripped up by the 
abbess to see that no articles of private 
property are hidden in them, &c. The 
‘Troy-Book’ is not taken from Homer, 
who, as another version says, ‘loudly lied” 
on the Greeks’ behalf, but from Dares and 
Dictys, who were every day in the fields, 
saw the fights, and wrote down what they 
saw, so it must be true. Battles go on all 
through the part ; its heraldry is mediceval, 
and Mr. Oswald Barron has helped to 
explain it. Some of its words are difficult, 
and the editor has printed a list of the 
most puzzling. 

Tux “ Extra Series” volume is Part I. of 
the important ‘Kentish Poems’ of William 
of Shoreham, vicar of Chart-Sutton, Kent, 
about 1320 a.p. They deal with the Seven 
Sacraments, the Hours of the Cross, the 
Ten Commandments, the Seven Deadly Sins, 
the Five Joys of the Virgin Mary, the 
Virgin herself, the Trinity, the Creation, 
the existence of evil, Devils, and Adam and 
Eve, and are full of value for the illustration 
of the beliefsand language of our fourteenth- 
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century forefathers. The third book of the 
«Extra Series’? published this year was to 
have been Part II. of Lydgate’s ‘ Reason 
and Sensuality’; but as that will be delayed 
for a year or two its substitute will be Mr. 
Hardin Craig’s re-edition of the only two 
known Coventry Corpus Christi plays, 
with full extracts from the Corporation 
records. A reissue of the fourteenth - 
century Myre’s ‘ Duties of a Parish Priest’ 
js also ready for the Society, and an 
edition of lLydgate’s ‘Two Nightingale 
Poems. Part I. of Dr. Furnivall’s re- 
edition of Robert of Brunne’s ‘ Handlyng 
§ynne,’ A.D. 1303, and William of Wading- 
ton’s ‘Manuel des Pechiez’ will be issued 
next month. 


Tue last file of the Sydney papers con- 
tains a passage of unconscious humour :— 

“The natives of Malieta are, it is said, 
bitterly opposed to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among them, and as a result frequent 
disputes occur, many of which were investi- 
gated by H.M.S. Sparrow......The Sparrow 
visited five places in the island of Malieta, 
namely, Anki, Sio, Uras, Kwi, and Port Dia- 
mond. At the four first-named villages the 
natives were found to be hostile towards the 
Christian religion, and it was deemed advisable 
to give them a salutary lesson. Numbers of 
the natives were taken aboard and shown the 
heavy guns. They seemed to recognize the 
awful character of the instruments of destruc- 
tion, and left profoundly impressed. As a 
further warning several rounds of blank shell 
were fired into their villages. The ordinary 
practice shells, which are non-explosive, were 
used for the purpose, and although no actual 
damage was done, the natives were very greatly 
alarmed, and fled in all directions...... Very little 
concerning the Christian religion is known at 
many places in the island, which is an extensive 
one, and peculiar views are held concerning the 
belief of the ‘ white man.’” 

Tux death is announced, at Cannes, of 
Mrs. Werner Laurie, wife of Thomas 
Laurie, educational publisher, formerly of 
Edinburgh. Mrz. Laurie wrote a large 
number of works, chiefly for the young. 
The sale of her ‘Home and its Duties,’ 
‘Henry’s First History of England,’ and 
the ‘Kensington Readers’ ran into some 
hundreds of thousands; and her ‘Play- 
time with the Poets’ is well known among 
English anthologies. 


Temple Bar opens its January number 
with a serial by Mr. Sidney Pickering called 
‘The Key of Paradise,’ which moves on the 
comparatively untrodden ground of Rome 
in the first years of the nineteenth century. 
A paper by Mr. Lewis Melville follows, 
commemorating the centenary of Douglas 
Jerrold’s birth. Among the other papers 
and stories are the experiences of Mrs. 
Bogue Luffman in a ‘Christmas Camp in 
Australia’; a Burmese tragedy by Henry 
Fielding, called ‘ Ma Mie ’; ‘An Open Door,’ 
by Miss Charlotte M. Mew; and ‘Fortunata,’ 
4 romance of humble life in the Italy of 
to-day, by Miss Katherine Wylde. 


Tux Bill brought into the Danish Parlia- 
se ms — Denmark join the Berne 
onvention of Literary and Artistic Copy- 
night has become law. r tad 
Sir Joun Lene will preside at the Festival 
of the N ewsvendors’ Benevolent and Provi- 
dent Institution to be held in London in May 
next, and as one of the senior provincial 
newspaper proprietors he will specially sup- 


port the effort now being made to induce 
newsvendors in the provinces to avail them- 
selves of the benefits that membership of 
the Institution offers. The movement has 
already met with success in Glasgow. 


Frienps interested in the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution should obtain from 
Mr. George Larner the booklet just issued 
by that body. In addition to the portrait of 
Mr. Thomas Brown, who bequeathed 20,0007. 
to the Institution, it is illustrated with 
views of the Retreat. Booksellers’ assistants 
will do well to read carefully the important 
facts and striking figures it contains. 


A Socrery for Historical and Archzeologi- 
cal Research in the Canton of Vaud was 
constituted last week in Lausanne, and 
200 members were enrolled at the first 
meeting. The Society proposes to hold 
its gatherings alternately in the chief Vau- 
dois towns and communes during the cen- 
tenary festival of the Vaud, which will 
occur in 1903. 

Tue death is reported of Prof. Ernst 
Lucius, the Strassburg church historian, in 
his fifty-first year. His published books 
deal almost exclusively with the mission 
system of Christendom from the historical 
standpoint. His ‘ Historical Presupposi- 
tions of the Triumph of Christianity within 
the Roman Empire’ (1887) has been widely 
read. He was the contributor of several 
valued studies to the Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wesen und Religions-wissenschaft. 

Tne long-discussed monument to Emile 
Erckmann, the novelist, was unveiled at 
Lunéville on Sunday last, the French 
Minister of War taking the lead at the 
function. Erckmann died early in 1899, 
and a monument to his memory would long 
ago have been erected but for certain 
political and personal jealousies. The monu- 
ment is, appropriately enough, the work of 
a native of Lorraine, M. Bussi¢ére, and met 
with general approval when exhibited at 
the last Salon. The bust of the novelist is 
placed on a pedestal, at the foot of which 
is a whole-length figure of a young woman, 
emblematical of Alsace, and holding in her 
right hand a bunch of forget-me-not. 


We have already commented on the 
curious nature of the rules for the Inter- 
mediate Education Board for Ireland, each 
of which has to be separately printed as a 
Parliamentary Paper and laid before the 
House of Commons. One just printed for sale 
at the price of 3d. deals chiefly with the 
limitation of a particular work of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, as a preparatory subject, to certain 
sections only of the story. 








SCIENCE 
Among Swamps and Giants in Equatorial 
Africa. By Major H. H. Austin, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., R.E. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. (Pearson.) 
Mayor Avsrin has conducted two survey 
expeditions in equatorial Africa: the first, 
in 1899-1900, was in the Sobat region; in 
the second, 1900-1, he journeyed from Om- 
durman by way of Lake Rudolf to Mombasa 
on the East Coast. He had previously 
gained experience under Col. Macdonald 
in surveying as far as the Uganda railway, 





and the value of the later work may be 


gauged by the excellent maps attached to 
this volume, in one of which the author was 
assisted by Major Gwynn, R.E. Of the 
second survey it is recorded with pardonable 
pride, if in obscure English, that 

‘the closing error proved more successful than 
I could possibly have hoped for—the error being 
less than half a mile—although the respective 
starting-points, Mombasa and Omdurman, were 
over 2,000 miles apart by the route followed.” 
There is little, however, of technical detail 
in this vivid book of travels. Major Austin 
appeals rather to the ordinary reader than 
the geographer, and his flaring headlines, 
‘Dogged by Giant Natives,’ ‘In Quest of 
Food,’ ‘On Donkey Diet,’ ‘Safe at Last!’ 
and the like, are apparently addressed to 
the kind of man who likes his morning paper 
cut up into snippets with sensational ‘ par. 
headings.” It is probably to the same 
gallery that the author recites his frequent 
lamentations on the hardships he endured, 
and emphasizes his “ perils and adventures,” 
his ‘‘arduous work,” ‘‘ dangers and escapes,” 
his sufferings from fever and scurvy, and 
general heroic behaviour, as though he were 
pouring the story into the attentive ear of 
another Desdemona. One can scarcely help 
contrasting this rather boastful narrative 
with the modest story of the late Capt. 
Wellby, who traversed part of the same 
region, endured many privations, but re- 
mained cheerful through everything, and 
made friends with the very people whom 
Major Austin denounces as treacherous 
savages and whom he found himself com- 
pelled to resist by force. The art of managing 
natives is not granted to every man, even if 
he belong to the corps of Royal Engineers 
and be entitled to put any number of letters 
after his name in the lavish manner affected 
in this volume, where everybody seems to 
have the C.M.G. or D.S.O., generally both, 
and to delight in showing his photograph. 
Major Austin is commendably frank in 
admitting his own faults, however ; he men- 
tions when he was in an ‘infuriated state,” 
tells us how the ‘‘dolts” of Arabs irritated 
him by their ‘‘hateful carelessness and 
laziness,’ and describes how 

‘‘onthat Arab, Sherif, I poured out the vials of 
my wrath, for I was fairly livid with rage at his 
carelessness [at the loss of a camel]. Genera- 
tions of his ancestors back to the Flood, and all 
the collateral branches of his family, they all 
came in for my righteous abuse ; whilst he per- 
sonally was likened unto the son of a dog and 
every unclean beast that prowled this earth.” 
He also records how he had one of his men 
deliberately and officially shot for stealing 
food at a time of great scarcity—surely a 
very high-handed measure. All this seems 
to show that Major Austin has not a very 
good way of dealing with natives, and it 
looks as if he may have brought part of his 
troubles on his own head. Ona the other 
hand, one is glad to record his hearty appre- 
ciation of the Sudanese regulars who formed 
the backbone of his escort, and behaved in 
a very different manner from the Jihadiya 
or irregulars :— 

‘‘ Here were two bodies of men of precisely 
the same breed, the regulars being accustomed, 
when with their regiments, to a far more liberal 
scale of rations than these ex-dervish comrades 
of theirs. The ex-dervish had, until the last 
few years, led a hand-to-mouth existence under 





the Khalifa rule at Omdurman, and, one would 
naturally have supposed, was capable of greater 
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endurance from the rough fare he must formerly 
have subsisted on. Both bodies of men were 
rationed on identically the same scale now, yet 
whereas the disciplined troops were conducting 
themselves like men, the undisciplined had sunk 
to the level of vultures....... We were fortunate 
in having Mabruk Effendi as our native officer of 
the [regular] escort. AlJthough I have seldom 
mentioned his name, he was the grandest black 
man I have ever met. Time after time during 
the expedition I had reason to express person- 
ally to him my high appreciation of his services. 
He was absolutely indefatigable, always cheery 
and hopeful, never desponding, and by his bear- 
ing set his men a magnificent example of faith 
and reliance in our being able, with God’s help, 
to extricate the column from the awful position 
we were in. The amount of work that he per- 
sonally got out of the men was nothing less than 
surprising, considering their weak and debili- 
tated state. He was just splendid, and I have 
a very soft corner in my heart for that fine 
fellow, who, though black outside, was a 
thoroughly white man within. Can I say more? 
He was ably seconded by little Bakhir, who had 
risen to the occasion in a manner that perhaps 
we had given him little credit for possessing 
when the real rubcame. The Shawish Abdil 
Salam was another first-class man, as was also 
the other non-commissioned officer, Bakhit Alli, 
of the escort; whilst some half-dozen of the 
ultimate survivors of the escort were men such 
as I would be proud to be accompanied by any- 
where on an expedition—sterling good fellows, 
and all made of the right stuff.” 

This high praise of the troops of the 10th 
Sudanese Regiment shows that Major Austin, 
however unsuccessful with some natives, 
knows how to value the right sort. The 
expedition undoubtedly tried the discipline 
and endurance of every man to the utmost. 
Apart from the endless fatigues of scrub, 
swamp, bog, torrents of rain, impassable 
khors, and every obstacle, there were the 
sufferings involved by shortness of water 
and rations. The natives are not particular 
as to their diet; we find them eating croco- 
diles and giant lizards, and speaking 
“highly of monkeys as toothsome food.” 
Once the Jihadiya 
‘Skilled two huge lizards, one of which on 
being cut open contained fifty-three eggs as 
large as fowls’ eggs, in addition to a large 
number unformed. These eggs were connected 
with each other on two long shreds of stringy 
tissue, twenty-eight on one length and twenty- 
five on the other; so our transport drivers 
revelled on eggs and lizard with their supper 
that night! I had previously shot my old 
friend Bilal a pelican, which he asked me to 
provide for his supper, and the bird, when he 
seized it, disgorged an excellent fish, which 
came in handy for our dinner.” 

When the column was in a half-famished 
condition, owing to the hostility of the 
tribes, the drivers would eat anything, and 
once an indescribable odour revealed the fact 
that these Jihadiya 

‘*had concealed something tasty in the skin- 
bags slung over their shoulders, which proved 
to be green, rotten, elephant meat, ten days 
old at least. This length of time means little in 
England, a good deal in Africa...... A traction 
engine would have shied if that awful smell had 
been attached to it ; but these jackals enjoyed 
it apparently, and were looking forward to a 
hearty meal on arrival in camp.” 

They would also, in their hunger, devour 
the hides of camels and donkeys. At last 
the whole camp was reduced for two months 
to living upon the transport asses :— 

_ ‘The first creature we killed had never car- 
riei a load in its life, and was really not at ail 





unsavoury. It was tender, and had quite a 
venison flavour, I remember, and we all re- 
marked at dinner that night that it was prefer- 
able tc zebra. The start was therefore auspicious, 
and the men, too, I think, were now quite 
reconciled to donkey-meat. But heavens! how 
shall I describe our worn-out travellers of the 
asinine race who subsequently provided meat 
for us? We passed the saddle after our first 
fruitless effort to chew it, as none of us possessed 
steel teeth with saw-like edges. Part of the 
haunch was in future our reserved portion of 
the beast. We had a mincing-machine—no 
traveller should be without one—and after 
solemnly working fids of meat through this for 
an hour or so ata time it was ready either for 
stewing or to flavour with curry powder....Look 
at it any way you like, it was not high feeding. 
Can my reader picture himself sitting down 
with a hearty appetite to tackle curried donkey 
and two gingerbread biscuits as his ration for a 
meal ?...... We never really acquired the taste 
for this flesh, and preferred beef when we got 
it at Baringo. We perhaps were fastidious ; 
but if you had seen and watched with interest, 
daily, a certain donkey becoming, march by 
march, thinner and bonier, until he was no 
longer able to travel, and had therefore become 
fit for food, you will be perhaps able to sym- 
pathize with us in our afflictions,” 

Even ‘“‘the housekeeper who has seldom 

served up a steaming dish of donkey” will 
not refuse this sympathy, though it cannot 
be denied that Major Austin labours his 
grim jest somewhat tediously. The worst 
of the donkey diet—indeed, of any excessive 
nitrogenous diet—was that it brought on 
disease. ‘‘The patients’ faces became 
puffy,” writes Dr. Garner, who accompanied 
the expedition from Omdurman to Mombasa 
as medical officer, 
‘*so much so, indeed, as to cause almost com- 
plete obliteration of the features......The speech 
was blurred, and the case closely resembled 
myxcedema. They became listless, were un- 
able to march, and incapable of performing 
even the lightest camp work.” 

Thirty-five out of the fifty-nine natives of 
the expedition died from this cause, and 
only fourteen came out of the trials of the 
journey alive. Major Austin himself had 
a narrow escape, after suffering from a most 
painful form of scurvy. ‘‘I am sick,’’ he 
wrote, 

“of the sight, taste, and smell of blood, from 
which I have never been free for over three 
weeks, as even my saliva has been turned tu it, 
and am almost beginning to feel callous whether 
I peg out with this loathsome disease or not.” 
He certainly had seen some curious varieties 
in the mode of “ pegging out.”” There was 
the man of the Jihadiya to whom he 
‘applied a mustard leaf, which seemed to 
soothe him, but as he was expressing his 
satisfaction he suddenly expired.” ‘There 
was the crocodile which he shot as it 

‘* lay fastasleep on the far bank with wide open 
jaws. The effect was astonishing, for he was 
killed stone dead, and never budged, except to 
close his jaws with a loud snap.” 

There was also the goose of extraordinary 
toughness on which the major expended 
three charges of shot :— 

‘* The first shot brought him down into a pool 
with a broken wing, and whilst he was swimming 
about I gave him a charge at thirty yards’ range 
all over his head and neck. He merely smiled, 
so I gave him another charge ; he almost guf- 
fawed at me this time, and continued swimming 
about merrily, until suddenly his head sank on 
his breast, and he collapsed, to be retrieved in 
triumph.” 





It is a mistake, by the way, to suppose 

that crocodiles live on human food, and the 
search for the traditional bangle in its may 
is usually fruitless. The vast majority of 
crocodiles ‘‘ are almost entirely fish-eaters 
and rarely attack man, of whom they enter. 
tain considerable dread,” though they may 
carry off young sheep or kids when water. 
ing. They are wonderfully expert in catch. 
ing fish, 
‘“‘and perhaps there are few more uncanny 
creepy experiences than to hear in the silent 
darkness of night a fearful commotion on the 
surface of the river, followed by a splash of 
satisfaction on the part of the crocodile’s taj] 
when he has pouched his victim, swallowed it, 
and disappeared under the surface again.” 

There is much that is interesting in Major 
Austin’s account of the various peoples he 
met in his arduous surveys, and most tra. 
vellers will agree with him, when describ. 
ing ‘coy, well-developed maidens, ‘mid 
nodings on’ beyond a surprised and in. 
terested smile,” in his opinion that “ abso. 
lute nudity is a true indication of the purity 
and innocence of a tribe. When these con- 
ditions prevail the morality of the women 
could never be questioned.” In spite of a 
good deal of curious information, however, 
the book is far from learned, and one is 
surprised that an ‘‘ R.E.” should be so little 
scientific. As for languages, let ‘‘ marmur” 
for ma’mir, and ‘‘hamdo illilah ’’ suffice as 
specimens of his Arabic, and “sphynx” of 
his Greek. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 

TuE Society of Anthropology of Paris has just 
issued to its members two valuable treatises on 
anthropometry. The first is a memoir by M. L, 
Manouvrier, entitled ‘A Study of Anthro- 

ometric Relations in General and of the 

rincipal Proportions of the Body’; the second 
a paper by M. G. Papillault on ‘ Average Man 
in Paris and the Variations due to Sex and to 
Height, based upon Anthropometric Observa- 
tions on 200 Deceased Persons.’ M. Manou 
vrier’s researches lead him to infer that while 
height is an important fact in itself, it is not so 
useful for purposes of ascertaining a ratio as 
some other measurements, such as those of the 
trunk and the bust, by which the development 
of the various members may be more accurately 
ascertained. He urges that observations on a 
small number of homogeneous cases may be 
more trustworthy than averages derived from 4 
large number of indiscriminate cases, and this 
becomes important when the ages of the sub- 
jects are regarded. Acting on these principles, 
he arrives at several interesting conclusions. 
Dr. Papillault’s treatise consists of an_intro- 
duction and three parts. In the introduction 
he gives a general view of anthropometry, 4 
description of its technical principles, and some 
practical observations on the selection of sub- 
jects for measurement, and the utilization of the 
materials obtained. The first part relates to the 
proportions of the trunk. In this he concludes 
that the cervical segment of the spine is less 
developed and the dorsal segment more de- 
veloped in women and in short persons than 
in men and in tall persons, while the lumbar 
section has nearly the same proportions in all. 
The second part discusses the dimensions of 
the members, and the third the dimensions 
of the head. In each of these he works out 
relations depending on the division of the ob- 
servations into groups according to sex and 
according to height. These are enforced by 


thirty-six statistical tables and several diagrams. 
MM. Capitan and H. Breuil have contributed 


to the same Society an account of the palseolithi¢ 
engravings on the walls of the cave of Combs: 
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yelles, near Les Eyzies, in the Dordogne, which 
they regard as belonging with high probability 
to the Magdalenian epoch. These were dis- 
covered by M. Capitan in April, 1901. They 
comprise several horses, one of them marked on 
the back with a series of triangles, which may 
represent some kind of covering; a very hairy 
bovine animal, a deer, a goat, a mammoth, an 
animal resembling an antelope, and some more 
triangular objects similar to those on the horse. 
The same subject has been pursued by M. Emile 
Rivitre — with regard to the rock shelter of 
Morsodon, in the Dordogne, and the prehistoric 
station of the Cote Sainte-Marie, in the Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, in two papers read before the Con- 
gress at Ajaccio of the French Association for 
the Advancement of the Sciences; and with 
regard to the cave of La Mouthe, in the Dor- 
dogne, in a paper read before the Academy of 
Sciences. 

Mr. Karl Hiersemann, of Leipsic, announces 
the publication of a work, in two volumes 
quarto, by Dr. Franz Heger, of Vienna, on 
‘ Alte Metalltrommeln aus Siidost-Asien,’ fully 
illustrated. 

Man for December has a plate representing 
ten clay tablets obtained by Mr. A. Steffen from 
caves in Siamese Malaya, and now in the Oxford 
University Museum, with a description by Mr. 
Steffen and notes by Mr. Nelson Annandale. 
Mr. A. Hamilton furnishes a note on a small 
stone relic found near Southland, New Zea- 
land, bearing on the sides figures of a male 
and female respectively, drawn in a very pecu- 
liar and archaic style. Mr. Risley communicates 
correspondence relating to the origin of the 
Gypsies. 








SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL.— Dee. 12.—Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. R. T. A. Innes pre- 
sented the results of measures of double stars made 
at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, in 
1902. The observations had been made with the 
McClean telescope, and Mr. Innes spoke of the 
excellence of the instrument and the convenience 
of the rising floor of the observatory for double-star 
work.—Mr. Hardcastle read a note on binding 
together réseaux and plates, when the réseau is not 
impressed on the plate to be measured, and the 
great liability of the réseau shifting relatively to 
the plate—Mr. Bellamy read a note on preserving 
negatives. Certain developed negatives which had 
been stored in envelopes were found after a time to 
have received on the film an image of the inscri ption 
that had been written outside the envelope.—A 
paper by Mr. Robinson, of the Radcliffe Observa- 
tory, was read, on the visual and photographic 
magnitude of a Orionis. 1t appeared that between 
March 9th, 1901, and October 22nd, 1902, both visual 
and photographic observations showed that the star 
had increased in brightness, followed subsequently 
Wa slight decline.—Photographs of the spectra of 
upiter, Saturn, and other planets taken by Mr. 
Percival Lowell were shown on the screen.—Mr. 
AR. Hinks exhibited Mr. Ritchey’s drawings from 
the negatives of the nebula surrounding Nova Persei 
taken at the Yerkes Observatory. Mr. Hinks 
showed, by the help of diagrams, how the apparent 
motion could be explained on Kapteyn’s hypothesis 
of the successive illumination of different portions 
of the nebula. 


GEOLOGICAL.— Dee. 3.—Prof. C. Lapworth, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. C. E. Adams, W. D. Barnes, 
A. R. V. Daviss, G. H. Dutton, K. A. K. Hallowes, 
J. Kirsopp, Jun., J. May, E. Montag, F. Mort, W. S. 
Ridge, A. T. Roberts, W. A. Savage, S. M. Tweddill, 
and C. A. Wood were elected Fellows.—The fol- 
lowing communications were read : ‘On come Well- 
Sections in Suffolk,’ by Mr. W. Whitaker,—and ‘ The 
grllular Magnesian Limestone of Durham,’ by Mr. 

; ott. 





LInNEAN.—Dec. 4.—Mr, W. Carruthers, Y.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. J. Parkin, Prof. W. A. Alcock, and 
tr. E. J. Lewis were admitted.—The Rev. T. V. 
Alkin, Mr. L. G. Corrie, Mr. A. D. Cotton, Mr. Kk. L. 
Heinig, Mr. H. M, Leake, Mr. H. H. Manon, and Mr. 
W. Oke were elected Fellows—The Rev. John 
Gerard, S.J., exhibited specimens of a Polygala from 
Tassington, in the West Riding, collected by Mr. 
og Rotheray from the locality discovered by 
Ie J. Cryer in May; the plant has been named 
-amarella, Crantz, by Prof. R. Chodat, of Geneva. 
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He also showed a monstrous form of Geum rivale, 
Linn., from between Long Preston and Settle, 
detected by Mr. Rotheray ; the terminal flower was 
apparently normal, but about one inch and a half 
below the calyx there appeared a whorl of about 
twenty petaloid members, on extremely long 
“claws,” and surrounded by a series of leaf-like 
bracts—The discussion was carried on by Messrs. 
B. Daydon Jackson, W. C. Worsdell, H. Groves, and 
A. Bennett.—Mr. R. Morton Middleton showed an 
extremely well-developed fasciated stem of aspara- 
gus ; and remarks on it were made by Dr. D. S. Scott 
and Mr. W. C. Worsdell.—Dr, G. Henderson called 
attention to a passage in the ‘Georgics’ of Virgil 
(i. 73 segq.), his notice having been directed to it by 
Sir Annesley De Renzy, in which the poet, after 
recommending a system of fallowing, proposes as an 
alternative means of restoring the fertility of the 
soil that before taking a second grain crop the soil 
should be refertilized, by planting it with a legu- 
minous crop. The Romans believed that these 
plants actually enriched the soil, especially if the 
roots were plentiful. It is remarkable that recent 
discoveries regarding the nitrification of the soil by 
the roots of Leguminose should have been fore- 
shadowed so long ago by a people who could have 
known nothing of chemistry or vegetable physio- 
logy.—The first paper was one by Dr. G. C. Bourne, 
which, in the absence of the author, was summarized 
by Prof. Howes. It was entitled ‘Some New and 
Rare Corals from Funafuti,’ based on material 
dredged off Tutanga at a depth of 200 fathoms. The 
one oculinid coral was Lophohelia tenuis, Moseley, 
previously obtained only at a depth of 375 fathoms ; 
the present specimen is figured to correct the figure 
given in the Challenger Report. Seven turbinolid 
corals were obtained, two being new to science, and 
figured from photographs, one (a species of Trocho- 
cyathus) having several fossil congeners.—The Rev. 
J. Gerard and Prof. W. A. Alcock commented on 
certain points raised in the paper.—Mr. E. A. Newell 
Arber gave a digest, illustrated by lantern-slides, of 
his paper on ‘The Morphology of the Flowers and 
Fruits of the Xylosteum Section of Lonicera.—Mr. 
C. B. Clarke submitted a paper, ‘Note on Carex 
tolmiei, Boott,’ of which an abstract was read by 
Dr. D. H. Scott. The species was founded upon a 
specimen from the Columbia River, to which the 
author had subsequently added three otber plants, 
and had combined their characters in a manner 
which has greatly puzzled North American botanists. 
Mr. Clarke has redescribed the original specimen, 
and has described two of the supposed component 
forms as new species.—Messrs. W. C. Worsdell and 
C.H. Wright followed with some remarks.—A paper 
by Herr C. With, of Copenhagen, which was com- 
municated by Dr. H. J. Hansen, and briefly cha- 
racterized by Prof. Howes, dealt with the Indian 
Phalangide contained in the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta. The collection, after some preliminary 
work on it by Dr. H. J. Hansen and Dr. Sérensen, 
was put into Herr With’s hands to work out, and 
compare with the types of Thorell’s species. With 
regard to the distribution of forms, the author 
remarks that the Indian peninsula and adjacent 
islands seem characterized by the presence of the 
sub-family Gagrellinz. Other Opiliones palpatares 
are also known from India, namely, Platybunus 
mirus, Lom., from Sumatra, and Pseudarthromerus 
spurius, Karsch., from .Ceylon ; but much requires 
to be done in this matter before the full details of 
distribution can be tabulated. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Dec, 3.—Canon Fowler, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. P. J. Barraud, Mr. W. E 
Butler, and Dr. Malcolm Cameron were elected 
Fellows.—Mr. H. W. Andrews exhibited a male speci- 
men of Therioplectes luridus caught at Chattenden 
in July last, and said that Col. Yerbury had taken 
several females of this species at Nethy Bridge, N.B., 
in 1900, but that there appeared to be no record of 
the capture of the male. He also exhibited a male 
Platychirus sticticus and afemale Microdon devius 
from Eltham and Shoreham (Kent) respectively, 
and three small dark examples of Syrphus 
balteatus, taken near Brockenhurst, where the 
form was not uncommon in October last.—Mr. M, 
Burr exhibited two species of Phyllium from 
Ceylon, sent by Mr. Green: P. bioculatum, Gray 
—— Hann., and scythe, Gray), which pro- 
duces flanged ova, and is the commoner of the 
two; and P. athanysus, Westw., a scarce species 
with a less ornate ovum.—Mr. A. J. Chitty exhibited 
a box of insects taken between September 22nd and 
October 7th from a decayed fence, constructed 
chiefly of birch. The exhibit comprised about a 
hundred species, of which seventy-nine or eighty 
were Coleoptera. Four species of beetles mimicked 
the surroundings of lichen-covered bark—viz., two 
species of Pogonocherus, the scarce Microcephalus 
albinus, and the extremely rare Zropideres nivei- 
rostris—and one, Acalles tribatus, resembled buds. 
Among the others were also Anisoxya fuscula, Ill., 





Orchesia minor, Clinocara tetramera, Thome., 
Tetratoma ancora, and five species of Dromius.— 
Mr. R. Adkin exhibited a hybrid Selenia bilunaria 
x8. tetralunaria, together with spring and sum- 
mer examples of both species for comparison. 
The hybrid presented some of the markings of each 
of its parents, the crescentic blotch at the apex of 
the fore-wings and the band on the hind-wings 
closely following tetralunaria ; but no trace of the 
dark spot usually so distinct on each of the wings 
of that species, especially in the summer emergence, 
was visible, while the ‘second line’’ of the fore- 
wings closely followed bilunaria. In colour it 
more nearly resembled that of the summer brood 
of tetralunaria. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—Dec, 17.—Mr. W. H. Dines, 
President, in the chair.—M. C. A. Angot, of the 
Bureau Central Météorologique de France, and Prof. 
Willis L. Moore, of the U.S. Weather Bureau, were 
elected Honorary Members.—A paper by Mr. C. V. 
Bellamy on‘The Climate of Cyprus’ was read by 
the Secretary. Cyprus covers an area of 3,584 square 
miles. It is divided by the central plains, which 
run east and west, and which are bounded on the 
north by the Kyrenia Mountains and on the south 
and south-west by the Troddos Mountains. These 
mountain ranges have aconsiderable influence upon 
the temperature of the central plains, and more 
especially upon the climate of the capital city, 
Nicosia, which has a population of about 14,000 in- 
habitants. The mean temperature for the year at 
Nicosiais 672, the highest temperature being 108°and 
the lowest 28°. The annual rainfall is about 14in., 
which falls mostly in the winter months. The 
author also gave particulars as to the meteorological 
conditions at TroGdos, the sanitarium and summer 
resort of Cyprus, which is situated in the mountains 
at an altitude of more than 5,000 ft. above sea-level. 
—A paper by Mr. H. H. Clayton, of the Blue Hill 
Observatory, U.S., on ‘ The Eclipse ga of 1900,’ 
was also read by the Secretary. The author ina 
former paper discussed the meteorological observa- 
tions made along the path of the total solar eclipse 
in the United States on May 28th, 1900, and stated 
that he found that a cyclone followed in the wake 
of the eclipse, though the changes were very minute 
and feeble, the fall of temperature developing a 
cold-air cyclone in an astonishingly short time, with 
all the peculiar circulation of wind and distribution of 
pressure which constitute suchacyclone. This theory 
was not readily accepted by meteorologistg, and Prof. 
Bigelow, who has discussed all the observations 
received by the U.S. Weather Bureau, thinks that 
they scarcely confirm Mr. Clayton’s conclusions, 
The author now examined Prof. Bigelow’s dis- 
cussion, and pointed out that the observations really 
confirmed his previous statements. 





PHILOLOGICAL.— Dec. 5.—Prof. Skeat, V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. H. B. Ward was elected a Member.— 
Prof. Skeat read a paper by Dr. J. Kjederqvist, of 
Lund, on ‘ The Dialect of Pewsey, Wiltshire.’ The 
writer had stayed in the district for three or four 
months ; had talked and smoked with the workfolk 
in their public-houses, homes, and workhouses ; had 
visited the schools of Pewsey, Oare, Great Bedwyn, 
Woodborough, and Upavon ; had hired a good old 
speaker of the dialect to be with him all day ; and had 
found his chief helper in a middle-aged workman, 
John Cripps, a painter and plumber, born in Pewsey, 
who could give his dead father’s pronunciationas well 
as his own, and who let Dr. Kjederqvist photograph 
his lips when making any difficult sounds. The 
isolated words are marked by a higher intonation 
at the beginning and end than in the middle ; thus, 
in ji-i-@, year, 7 is a line lowerin the musical scale 
than ji, ”. In oi ziden, I saw it, ov is on the third 
line, zid on the fifth, en on the fourth. In stit ziti? 
do you see? the 7i rises a line from the consonant. 
For the basis of articulation the retracted position 
of the tongue is characteristic. There are eight 
short vowels, eleven long vowels, and fourteen 
diphthongs which have the stress on their first 
elements, Children do not sound the 7 in “ football ” 
(which is vutboo) and other words ; 7 is vocalized, 
“from,” “great,” “pretty,” “pram,” “apron,” 
“secret,” being fom, gat, pati, pwm, epan, and 
seehnt ; “flowers” is faowz. Full descriptions of 
all the sounds, with many specimens of them, were 
given, but are too technical fora report. ‘‘ High- 
back-wide-round,” “ point-side-voice,”’ “ gum-nasal- 
voice,” “lip-stop-breath,” and the like are not en- 
livening to the general reader. Printed copies of 
the paper, the first part only of Dr. Kjederqvist’s 
treatise, were distributed.—Prof. Skeat then read an 
abstract of a short paper by himself on ‘An Anglo- 
Saxon Fragment found in the Binding of a Book in 
the Library of Queens’ College, Cambridge.’ He 
stated that this fragment consisted of a couple of 
strips of parchment containing scraps of Anglo- 
Saxon of the former half of the eleventh century. 
They give memoranda of gifts to Thorney Abbey, 
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Cambridgeshire, and mention several places in that 
county. We find there such words as scrud-feo, 
money for clothes ; feo-scrud, clothes for wages ; 
bean-sd, the sowing of beans. But the chief gain 
is the occurrence, twice over, of the gen. pl. hegga, 
of hogs, after a numeral, as the oldest quotation for 
hog in the *N.E.D.’ is dated 1340. It may be noted 
that Ailmer Hogg occurs, as a man’s name, before 
1079, in the Ramsey Chartulary (Record Series) ; 
also Hogenortone as a place-name, Robert of Glou- 
cester, 1. 5463; Hoggene Lane (London) in the 
‘ Liber Custumarum,’ p. 236, in 31 Edw. I.; and the 
derivative hogger in ‘Cursor Mundi,’ 1. 1517. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Dec. 16.— 
Mr. F. W. Webb, V.P., in the chair.—The paper read 
was ‘The Rupnarayan Bridge, Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way,’ by Mr. 8S. Martin-Leake. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Dec. 11.—Prof. Lamb, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. J. H. Grace was admitted 
into the Society.—The following papers were com- 
municated :—* The Abstract Group simply iso- 
morphic with the Group of Linear Fractional Trans- 
formations in a Galois Field,’ and ‘ Generational 
Relations of an Abstract Simple Group of Order 
4080,’ by Prof, L. E. Dickson,—‘ On the Calculation 
of the Finite Equations of a Continuous Group,’ 
‘On the Integration of Linear Differential Equa- 
tions,’ and ‘On some Cases of Matrices with Linear 
Invariant Factors, by Dr. H. F. Baker,—‘The Con- 
tinuation of the Power Series for Arc sin x,’ by Prof. 
M. J. M. Hill,—‘ The Functions associated with the 
Parabolic Cylinder in Harmonic Analysis,’ by Mr. 
E. T. Whittaker,-‘ Some Applications of Fourier’s 
Theorem,’ by Mr. H. M. Macdonald,—‘ Series con- 
nected with the Enumeration of Partitions,’ by the 
Rev. F. H. Jackson,—‘ Sets of Intervals: Part II. 
Overlapping Intervals, by Mr. W. H. Young,—‘ The 
Expression of the Double Zeta and Gamma Func- 
tions in Terms of Elliptic Functions,’ by Mr. G. H. 
Hardy,—and ‘ Further Results in the Theory of Per- 
petuants,’ by Mr. J. H. Grace.—The President gave 
an account of his recent investigations of wave 
motion in two dimensions, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Tves. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘The 
Rupparayan Bridge, Bengal-Nagpur Railway.’ 

Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Invention of the Wheel,’ Prof. Hele- 
Shaw. (Juvenile Lecture. ) 








Science Gossiy, 


At the meeting of the London Mathematical 
Society on January 8th a presentation will be 
made to Mr. Robert Tucker, who has recently 
retired from the office of honorary secretary 
after thirty-five years’ service. The present 
will include an album containing the names of 
the subscribers. The sum collected already 
exceeds 78!. 


WE regret to announce the death, on Satur- 
day last, of Dr. John Young, who recently 
retired from the Chair of Natural History in 
Glasgow University, after holding office for 
thirty-six years. While Dr. Young’s attention 
was directed more particularly to zoology and 
the allied sciences, he was a man of great versa- 
tility. He was an authority on local archzo- 
logical remains and antiquarian lore, and 
actively participated in the work of the British 
Association. An accomplished linguist, he was 
constantly employed in the revision of educa- 
tional text- books, and many of his addresses and 
papers have appeared in the scientific journals. 


WE are also sorry to hear of the death of M. 
Pierre Marie Alexis Millardet, whose services 
in connexion with the phylloxera scourge are 
widely known. He was born at Montmirey 
(Jura), December 3rd, 1838, and for the last 
quarter of a century he was Professor of Botany 
at the Faculté des Sciences at Bordeaux. M. 
Millardet was elected to the Académie des 
Sciences on May 28th, 1888, and was the 
recipient of many foreign distinctions. He was 
the author of numerous works and papers on 
cryptogamic botany, &c., notably ‘ Les Vignes 
Américaines,’ ‘Essai sur le Mildiou,’ ‘La 
Reconstitution des Vignobles,’ and ‘ Traitement 
du Mildiou et du Rot.’ 


M. Fiammarion’s Annuaire Astronomique et 
Météorologique for 1903 contains the usual handy 
guide to observers, together with a very inter- 


esting summary of the progress of astronomy in 
the past year. His arrangement of the small 
planets in order of their distance from the sun 
is not likely to last long in view of the con- 
tinued progress of discovery. 

Herr M. Ese tt, of the Bureau of the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten, publishes in No. 3834 of 
that journal the results of his calculation of the 
orbit of Giacobini’s new comet (d, 1902), by which 
it appears that the perihelion passage will nottake 
place until April19th, at the distance fromthe sun 
of 1°49 in terms of the earth’s mean distance. Its 
distance from the sun is now 2°20, and from the 
earth 1°29 on that scale. The motion is very 
slow, and the comet is stil] in the north-western 
part of the constellation Monoceros, moving 
towards the north-eastern part of Orion ; it has 
now a distinct nucleus about equal to a star of 
the eleventh magnitude, and the brightness 
next week will be about twice as great as at the 
time of discovery. 


M. Cuartois, of Nice, who had already 
detected more than a hundred small planets, 
announces the discovery of a new one on the 
2nd inst, 

Pror. Ceraski, Director of the Moscow 
Observatory, announces (Ast. Nach. No. 3833) 
that Madame Ceraski, whilst examining photo- 
graphs taken by M. Blajko there, has detected 
that a star near € Cygni (to be called var. 20, 
1902, Cygni) is a variable of the Algol type. 
Its range of variability is small, as its normal 
magnitude is only about the eleventh; at a 
minimum this is not greater than the twelfth. 
The period is probably about eighteen days. 
With regard to var. 17, 1902, Lyrz, mentioned 
in our notes last week, it now appears that the 
variability is of long period. Mr. Stanley 
Williams has ascertained that a maximum 
(when the star was of nearly the ninth magni- 
tude) occurred on October 6th, 1900, since 
which time it has been gradually decreasing, 
and after August 15th in the present year the 
magnitude must have been below twelve and a 
half, less than it was when first noticed in the 
autumn of 1899. 











FINE ARTS 


—~—— 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF ART 
IN RECENT PERIODICALS, 


WE have received various periodical publica- 
tions from which it may be of interest to select 
for notice some of the more important articles. 
The Architectural Review, taking, as we have 
already mentioned, a liberal interpretation of 
the meaning of its title, is doing excellent 
work in bringing out original studies. The 
history of English medizval sculpture by Mr. 
Prior and Mr. Gardner, the first part of which 
was noticed in this paper, is continued in the 
September and October numbers of the Review. 
The authors discuss in these articles the effect 
of the Norman invasion, which put an end to 
the accomplished figure sculpture of the late 
Saxons, and tended to substitute painting for 
sculpture. They divide the sculpture of the 
period into three schools, the first of which 
they name Norse or Viking, in which the 
mason imitated in stone the elaborate con- 
ventionalized monsters of Scandinavian wood- 
carving. The second school they call the 
painting school, since in its works sculpture is 
reduced to graved outlines and shallow groovings 
of the stone, in imitation of the designs which 
the Normans employed in their painted decora- 
tion. The third style is the architectural, 
which developed later into the real sculptors’ 
art of the early Gothic school. In the main this 
classification is substantiated by the sculptures 
reproduced, though we confess to finding some 
difficulty in accepting the tympanum at Dinton, 
Bucks, as a Norse work. It seems to us to 
have much more affinity with Southern work, 
and might almost be matched in Italian carvings 





of a slightly earlier period. It reminds one, 
too, of the slabs of the Gorgopic Virgin at 
Athens. We hope that these interesting 
studies will ultimately take the form of a 
book, in which case we would suggest that 
the authority for the dates of the various 
pieces of evidence ought to be given at length, 
We should, for instance, like to know whether 
the date given for the Much Wenlock panel ig 
authoritative or whether it may not, in fact, 
belong to a considerably later period. Again, 
we should much like to know on what evidence 
the Winchester font is put down as English work 
of 1150. Here, again, we should have suspected 
Southern affinities. 

The chief article in the November number js 
by Mr. Langton Douglas on Siena Cathedral, 
It contains a condensed statement of all the most 
important facts that can be ascertained about 
the building. Mr. Douglas attacks strongly 
the idea that French influence predominated in 
the earlier part of the structure, and, we think, 
makes out a good case for its essentially Italian 
character, in spite of certain French influences, 
He also takes the opportunity to correct a 
number of inaccuracies in Mrs. Richter’s book 
on Siena. 

The Review for the current month contains, 
besides an inquiry into the work of Italian archi- 
tects at Fontainebleau by Mr. R. Blomfield, a 
vigorous exposure of the faults of the accepted 
design for the new Vauxhall Bridge, fully bear. 
ing out the criticisms which have already 
appeared in these columns. 

A most interesting letter appeared in the Times 
literary supplement of November 21st concern- 
ing Sir Frederick Cook’s picture of the ‘Three 
Maries at the Tomb,’ which we discussed in 
speaking of the Bruges Exhibition. The writer 
of the letter gives a number of reasons for 
thinking not only that the town seen in the back- 
ground is Jerusalem, but that Hubert van Eyck 
must have been to Palestine and made drawings 
on the spot. When he suggests, however, that 
it was painted on the spot he is, we think, push- 
ing his case too far. The methods employed by 
a Van Eyck were not those of a modern natural- 
istic painter and would scarcely have allowed of 
such a proceeding. 

A interesting and curious discovery is that 
made by Dr. Warburg (Bildniskwnst wid Floren- 
tinisches Biirgertum, Leipsic, Hermann Seeman 
Nachfolger) with regard to the portraits intro- 
duced into one of Ghirlandajo’s frescoes in 
the Sassetti Chapel of Sta. Trinitd at Florence. 
The fresco is at the very top of a high wall and 
almost escapes notice. In Dr. Warburg's re- 
productions it can be studied at leisure. The 
ostensible subject is the reception by St. Francis 
and his companions of the rule of their order at 
the hands of the Pope: the real subject isa 
scene of contemporary Florentine life. To 
the right stand Francesco Sassetti and his 
brother Bartolomeo, while between them is 
seen Lorenzo il Magnifico himself. On the 
opposite side are Sassetti’s sons, while in 
between, ascending from a hidden flight of 
steps, come a group of three men and three 
boys. It is these figures that Dr. Warburg 
has investigated. The leader of all is Politian, 
the tutor to Lorenzo’s sons. He keeps close to 
him the youngest, Giuliano, who makes here 
his first appearance in Florentine art as a high- 
spirited and careless boy—the same Giuliano 
who later on was to inspire Ghirlandajo’s pupil 
with a very different theme. To these two 
succeed the two elder boys, Piero and Giovanni. 
In the latter’s almost grotesquely ugly, but good- 
natured face one can already guess at the com- 
fortable features of Leo X. The remaining two 
figures present more difficulty. Dr. Warburg 


considers them to be Matteo Franco and Luigi 
Pulci, who were both intimates of the Medicean 
household, About Luigi Pulci we feel a diffi- 
culty which Dr. Warburg scarcely explains. He 
was, at the time when the fresco was pain 

about fifty years old, whereas the portrait would 
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— . 
suggest @ man of thirty or less. Nor do we 
feel that the resemblance to Filippino Lippi’s 
rtrait of the poet is close enough to enable 
one to overlook the difficulty. Nor was 
Ghirlandajo the artist to play tricks with the 
appearance of his sitters. The heads have all 
the air of actual records ; they are just what 
ple mean by a speaking likeness, and Dr. 
Warburg is quite right in saying that the por- 
trait of Lorenzo is the only one left to us in 
which the vivacity and play of the features are 
so rendered as to give us an idea how so ugly a 
man exercised so strong a personal fascination. 
Judged as a whole, the fresco can barely be 
called a work of art, for so entirely do the two 
motives conflict with one another that anything 
like a unity is out of the question. But in the 
individual heads, reproduced separately as they 
are in Dr. Warburg’s book, Ghirlandajo is seen 
at his best, while the very want of any serious 
imaginative purpose, the prosaic literalness of 
his rendering of outward appearances, gives to 
such paintings an importance as historical docu- 
ments which can hardly be overrated. Dr. 
Warburg uses these heads as the text for an 
interesting discussion of the personal charac- 
teristics of the men represented, and also for 
some interesting remarks on contemporary life. 
His appendix on the votive offerings in the 
church of the Annunziata presents a strange 
picture of Florentine customs. The church 
was, it appears, filled with life-size wax images 
of themselves given as votive offerings by Floren- 
tine citizens, and also by distinguished strangers. 
Even a Mohammedan Turkish pasha left his 
efligy there to ensure a safereturn. The figures 
were coloured and dressed in exact imitation of 
the donors. The church became, in fact, a kind 
of Madame Tussaud’s gallery, and the figures 
so numerous that they had to be suspended 
from above. They were finally removed in 
the seventeenth century, in spite of vigorous 
protests, on the ground that when a figure fell 
from its chain, as happened from time to time, 
it tended to disturb the worshippers. 








SALES. 


Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 9th inst. the following engravings. 
After Hoppner: Mrs. Orby Hunter, by J. 
Young, 63/. ; The Sisters (The Frankland Chil- 
dren), by W. Ward, 84l.; Sophia Western 
(Mrs. Hoppner), by J. R. Smith, 291. ; Lady 
Cholmondeley and Son, by C. Turner, 1571. ; 
Lady Louisa Manners, by the same, 1311. ; 
The Flower-Girl (Mrs. Hoppner), by J. Dean, 
28). After Reynolds: Mrs. Carnac, by J. R. 
Smith, 38/.; Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick, by 
the same, 60/.; Mrs. Abington, by E. Judkins, 
571. After Lawrence : Marchioness of Exeter, 
by S. W. Reynolds, 25/.; Master Lambton, by 
8. Cousins, 1991. After L. F. Abbott: Lord 
Nelson, by W. Barnard, 41. By and after 
J. R. Smith: A Lady-in-Waiting, 341. After 
Romney: Miss Cumberland, by J. R. Smith, 
7ll.; Mrs. North, by the same, 1161. After 
Morland: Nurse and Children in the Fields, 
and The Kite Entangled, by Ward and Keating 
(a pair), 551. 

The water-colours of the late Mr. G. Boulton 
fetched the following prices on the 13th inst.: 
E. Duncan, Vessels running for Yarmouth 
Roads, 891. Birket Foster, A Village Alehouse, 
5041.; Hounds in Full Cry, 4837. Sir J. Gil- 
bert, Pointing out the Route, 781. C. Haag, 
The Sheikh and his Guide, 173/.; On the Alert, 
681. H. G. Hine, The Weald of Sussex, 691.; 
Folkington Hill, Sussex, 57/. ; Wilmington 
Holt, Eastbourne, 601 ; Mount Caburn, Lewes, 
58]. H. Moore, A Break in the Storm, 1471. 
J. W. North, Taunton, 601. ; January in Algiers, 
941.; View on the Darenth, 78/. S. Palmer, 
The Golden City, 651. F. Powell, Opposite 
the Setting Sun, 501. F. Tayler, On the Road 
to Guimper, Market Day, 541. R. T. Waite, 


Autumn Weather, 63/.; Now the Labourer’s 





Task is O’er, 941.; Idlers, 631. J. M. W. 
Turner, The Expulsion from Paradise, 120. 
H. B. Willis, A Fall-out by the Way, 991. 
E. W. Cooke’s picture of Calais Harbour 
brought 1201. 

The sale of engravings at Messrs. Christie’s 
on the 16th inst. produced some noteworthy 
prices. The Hon. Miss Monckton, by J. Jacobé, 
after Reynolds, with the words ‘‘ Jacobé fecit ” 
in etched letters, fetched 9451. ; and the set of 
thirteen Cries of London, after Wheatley, 819/. 
Several other prints also realized good prices. 
After Wheatley: Summer and Winter (a pair), 
183]. After Morland: St. James’s Park, and 
A Tea-Garden, by F. D. Soiron (a pair), 1841. ; 
The Story of Letitia, by J. R. Smith (the set of 
six), 188. After Cotes: Lady Susan O’Brien, 
by J. Watson, 1051. After D. Gardner: Mrs. 
Gwynne and Mrs. Bunbury, by W. Dickinson, 
1021. After Romney: Mrs. Robinson, by J. R. 
Smith, 88/.; Nature (Lady Hamilton), by the 
same, 1361. After Opie: Almeria (Mrs. Mey- 
mott), by the same, 2201. After J. Wright: 
The Children of Walter Synnot, by the 
same, 2151. After Cosway: Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
by J. Condé, 961. After Hoppner: Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, by S. W. Reynolds, 2101. After 
Reynolds: Lord Burghersh, by Bartolozzi, 
1411. ; Duchess of Devonshire and Child, by 
G. Keating, 102/.; Lady Elizabeth Foster, by 
Bartolozzi, 1261. 








fine-Art Gossiy, 


Last Wednesday was the press day for seeing 
Pictures and Portraits by Nico W. Jungman at 
the Dowdeswell Galleries. 

THE Maidstone Museum has long possessed a 
picture which, to quote the uncertain language 
of a catalogue, was ‘‘said to be painted by 
Morland.” It is of interest to chronicle that 
the doubt has been set at rest. As the result 
of a recent commission to a well-known firm of 
picture restorers, after the careful removal of 
several coats of varnish, the signature and date, 
‘“©G. Morland, 1797,” in black, were revealed 
on the right-hand margin of the canvas. The 
painting is entitled ‘The Shelter from the 
Storm,’ and measures 24 in. by 20 in. It 
depicts a man in a blue smock, riding a white 
cart-horse, halting for the cover obtainable near 
a roadside gap and heavy overhead foliage. 
Hard by are a countrywoman and a boy with 
aspaniel. The gable of a cottage is seen at the 
top right-hand corner. The work formed part 
of the Julius Brenchley bequest of 1873, so 
that nearly three decades have elapsed before 
the comforting assurance of its authenticity has 
been received. 

Tue balance-sheet of the Salon was read to 
the committee of the Société des Artistes 
Francais last week by M. Boisseau, the 
treasurer. The receipts amounted to 402,009 
francs, of which the entrance fees were respon- 
sible for 338,059 francs ; the proceeds from the 
sale of the official catalogue, 12,558 francs ; while 
other artistic publications also sold well. The ex- 
penses were placed at 292,147 francs, the cost of 
organizing last year’s Salon being 95,342 francs. 
The society is clearly in a prosperous condition. 

JosEF IsrakLs, the distinguished Dutch 
artist, has been elected a foreign member of 
the Paris Académie des Beaux-Arts, in place 
of the late M. Antokolsky, the Russian sculptor. 
Israéls had been a corresponding member of the 
Académie since 1885. His work is well known 
in Paris, where he has been a constant ex- 
hibitor at the Salon for many years, and where 
he obtained the grand prix at the Universal 
Exhibitions of 1889 and 1900. He is one of 
the oldest of living artists, having been born in 
1824. 

A LerreR from Buenos Aires in the Basler 
Nachrichten confirms the report of the death of 
the gifted artist and explorer Guido Roggiani. 
Roggiani had only just passed his fortieth year, 





and had raised great expectations by his success 
as a painter, when he suddenly gave up all work 
as an artist and joined the literary circle which 
surrounded Gabriele d’Annunzio as_ their 
master. After a few years he suddenly left 
Rome, and went to Paraguay as planter and 
explorer. His restless spirit carried him into 
the Paraguayan ‘‘ hinterland,” amongst whose 
inhabitants he expected to find the surviving 
remnant of the original people of Peru who had 
been driven out by the Incas. 

AN addition has been made to the fairly long 
list of Antwerp painters through the researches 
of M. Henri Hymans. The discovery appears 
to have been made by M. Hymanson one of his 
visits to London —the exact locality is not 
stated—when his attention was directed to two 
rather remarkable pictures, ‘‘de physionomie 
trés flamande,” of rustic interiors with numerous 
figures. The signature, ‘‘G. Thomas,” did not 
much help matters, but further research 
revealed the fact that there is an artist of 
the name of Gérard Thomas who has fallen 
into unmerited oblivion, and whose name 
is unrecorded in nearly all the biographical 
dictionaries. So far only these two pictures 
are known of this artist, but there are doubt- 
less others ascribed to artists with better selling 
names. Gérard Thomas was the son of Pierre 
Thomas, ‘‘doyen de la Gilde” in 1658-9, who 
died when his artist son was about twelve 
years of age ; the latter studied under Godefroy 
Maes (presumably the elder), and was himself 
**doyen de la Gilde” in 1695, and again in 1707. 
He died in 1720. 

Tue first sale of the stock of the late Madame 
Camille Lelong’s collection of objects of art and 
curiosity at the Galerie Georges Petit on 
December 8th and two following days realized 
nearly 950,000 francs. There were only 
thirteen pictures, but of these the most im- 
portant has been secured for the Louvre, the 
price paid being 20,200 francs. It isan example 
of Jean Mostaert, on panel (76 cent. by 45 
cent.), with the title of ‘La Donatrice,’ and 
generally pronounced to be a work of fine 
quality. The subject is seated near a pillow in 
a large red mantle, reading a Book of Hours, 
which is held by both hands ; the background 
is composed of trees and landscape. At the 
back of the panel, which apparently at one time 
formed part of a triptych, is a painting en 
grisaille of a saint. About two years ago this 
picture was purchased at auction for 1,800 
francs. As Madame Lelong’s stock has been 
valued at 10,000,000 francs, it is obvious that 
the portion now sold is only a small selection 
from the whole, which, by the way, is bequeathed 
to the Société des Artistes Musiciens founded 
by Baron Taylor. The next sale is fixed for 
April 27th. 

Concession has been granted to a universities 
and private syndicate to make scientific explora- 
tion of the site of Beni Hasan, already well 
known for its rock tombs and early architec- 
tural features. The University Museums of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Liverpool are definitely 
associated with the work, which is further 
supported by the patrons of the fund which 
last season examined the Old Kingdom sites of 
Bét Khalléf and Reqdqnah. The Director of 
the Society of Antiquaries is again treasurer, 
and the excavations are being made, as before, by 
Mr. John Garstang. The preliminary results 
point to an extensive necropolis of the early 
Middle Empire. 

Ay exhibition of Greek art will be held early 
next year at the Burlington Fine-Arts Rooms. 


THE excavations at Miletus were begun again 
in October by Dr. Wiegand as director, with 
the assistance of the architect H. Knackfuss 
and Dr. W. Kolbe. A market-place of immense 
size has been discovered on the south of the 
Bouleuterion, the assembly-place of the Council. 
A smaller agora was discovered some time ago 





on the northern side of the same building. The 
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recently found market is bordered by a colon- 
nade with double rows of marble columns, 
fourteen metres in width. A series of large 
chambers, presumably sale-rooms, have been 
laid bare. The entire length of the newly 
found market-place is not yet determinable ; 
the breadth is about 120 metres. The excava- 
tors are at present busy upon the site of the 
theatre. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


CrysTaL PaLace.—Paderewski Orchestral Concert. 

St. James's Hatwu.—Herr Kreisler’s Violin Recital. 

QUEEN’s Hati.—Recital by Messrs. Ysaye and Busoni and 
Madame Cleaver. 


THE concert at the Crystal Palace last 
Saturday afternoon was devoted entirely to 
the music of M. Paderewski. As a rule, a 
one-composer programme is a mistake, and 
the one in question did not form an excep- 
tion. There are characteristic melodies and 
clever workmanship inthe a minor Concerto 
and inthe Polish Fantasia, in both of which 
works the distinguished pianist appeared to 
the best advantage, but in both the virtuoso 
element predominates ; the composer follows 
Chopin rather than Schumann lines. The 
programme included excerpts from M. 
Paderewski’s opera ‘Manru,’ produced at 
Dresden in 1901. The work has been per- 
formed in New York; as yet, however, it 
has not been given here on the stage. The 
story, of Polish origin, is romantic, a 
quality which is reflected in the selection 
given at the Palace. But it lacks strength 
and originality; at times, indeed, the in- 
fluence of Wagner is strongly felt. Then 
there is a sense of effort, an attempt 
to escape the commonplace, so that the 
result is far from convincing. The 
work, to be properly judged, ought to 
be heard in its proper form, yet we are 
inclined to think that even with stage action 
and scenery it would not prove really 
interesting. The best number was un- 
doubtedly the love duet between Ulana 
and Manru from the second act, which is 
impassioned and worked up to an effective 
climax. It was well sung by Friulein Krull 
and Mr. John Coates. M. Paderewski 
seems to us more successful as a lyrical 
than as a dramatic writer. It is strange to 
note how some great pianists hankered after 
stage fame—Hummel, Thalberg, and Rubin- 
stein—yet they never really achieved it. 
‘Manru,’ we believe, is M. Paderewski’s 
first venture, so that it is perhaps premature 
to form a definite judgment. The orchestra 
at the Palace was under Mr. Randegger’s 
able direction. The hall was well filled, 
though not crowded. 

Last Friday week Herr Kreisler gave a 
violin recital at St. James’s Hall. In the 
first movement of Goldmark’s Concerto in 
A minor he displayed fine execution, but it is 
difficult to judge the work from one section 
and with only a pianoforte accompaniment. 
Next came Bach’s Sonata in £ for violin solo, 
played with the pianoforte accompaniment 
written by Schumann. For what purpose 
the German master made such addition to 
Bach we know not; anyhow, it spoils the 
effect of the music. To him who hath ears 
to hear the latent harmonies in the violin 
part are in themselves sufficient ; the piano- 
forte part seems, like the drag on the wheel 
of a carriage, to bar the progress of the 
music, Herr Kreisler’s rendering of his 





part, however, was broad and dignified. 
Corelli’s expressive Sarabande in 3 minor 
was finely played. This artist has a future 
before him. 

A violin, piano, and song recital was 
given on Monday afternoon at the Queen’s 
Hall by M. Ysaye, Signor Busoni, and 
Madame Eleanor Cleaver. The programme 
was interesting, but long, and in addition 
both instrumentalists accepted encores. If 
such distinguished artists thus give way to 
the public there seems little hope of the evil 
practice ever ceasing. As it was, many left 
the hall before the attractive César Franck 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin in 4, 
which was placed last in the programme, 
was reached. M. Ysaye was in fine form. 
Signor Busoni played as solo Chopin’s 
Sonata in B flat minor. His technique 
throughout was magnificent, but in the 
first two movements overthought seemed 
to interfere with the romantic glow of the 
music; in the last two, however, the pianist 
played with heart and soul. Madame Cleaver 
sang various songs with skill and feeling. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


New School of Studies for the Pianoforte. 
Edited by O. Thiimer. Books I.-X VI. (Augener 
& Co.)—These Studies range from the ‘* most 
elementary up to concert standard,” and the 
particular grade is indicated on each book. In 
days gone by pupils commenced with Bertini, 
passing through the ‘101,’ the ‘ Vélocité,’ 
Cramer, Clementi, onwards to Chopin and Liszt, 
and especially the earlier stages of technical 
development proved somewhat monotonous ; 
to children the very name of Czerny’s ‘101 
Exercises ’ sounded formidable. And even the 
studies of Cramer ond Clementi, although of 
interest apart from their technical aim, by reason 
of their number caused alarm. Schoolboys 
while translating and scanning Homer and 
Virgil pay little heed to the grandeur and beauty 
of the poems, neither do pupils discover anything 
in many studies of real musical value beyond 
wearisomeness to the fingers. The editor of 
this ‘New School’ has not only made a selec- 
tion from the ‘‘fulness of available excellent 
material,” and thus avoided the old monotony, 
but has also selected those studies *‘ which 
are really valuable, both from a technical as 
well as a musical point of view.” Variety 
pleases, and by means of it a pupil’s knowledge 
is increased ; this in the later stages is of im- 
portance, for the studies of Chopin, Henselt, 
and Liszt, and even some by Clementi, become, 
when mastered, tone-poems ; having served a 
useful purpose, they offer high artistic enjoy- 
ment. The editor’s aim is excellent, and his 
‘School’ will give satisfaction to pupils and 
teachers. In the matter of fingering, the prin- 
ciples laid down by Hans von Biilow have been 
followed. There are careful phrase-marks and 
various useful foot-notes. 

The Opera: a Sketch of the Development of 
Opera. By R. A. Streatfeild. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (Nimmo.)—The import- 
ance of the libretto of operas is now recognized. 
Gluck, and after him Wagner, called attention 
to the matter, each, of course, in connexion 
with his own works. It was Wagner, we be- 
lieve, who said that it did not much matter 
whether the libretti of Italian operas were under- 
stood or not. But in so saying he was wrong ; 
the weakest of such works gains by a knowledge 
of what emotions the composer was trying to 
express in his music, and what situations he 
was trying to illustrate. Our author not only 
traces the development of opera from the days 
of Peri and Monteverde downto Goring Thomas, 
Mackenzie, Stanford, and Cowen, butalsogivesan 
outline of the various stories. ‘‘ Unfortunately,” 





says Mr. Fuller Maitland, who contributes an 
introduction, ‘* those who take an intelligent 
interest in opera do not even now form a work 
majority of the operatic audience in any coun. 
try.” But the number is gradually increasing . 
of this the present enlarged edition of this 
useful work published a few years ago is, at any 
rate, one proof. 





Plusical Gossiy. 


Mr. Percy Suca, a young ’cellist who con. 
tinues to make good progress in his art, gave 
recital at St. James’s Hall last Monday evening, 
He draws a fairly full, round tone from his 
instrument, and his technique has been well 
developed. The tests imposed by Valentini’s 
Sonata, arranged by the late Signor Piatti, the 
first movement from Davidoff's Concerto in 4 
minor—which carries reminiscences of Mendels- 
sohn—and a melodious Adagio by Bargiel were 
answered in a satisfactory manner, the artist's 
playing being neat and clear, and, where neces. 
sary, expressive. He also took part with Mr, 
Leonard Borwick in performances of Bach’s 
Sonata in G minor for pianoforte and violon- 
cello and Beethoven’s Sonata in c, Op. 102, 
No. 1, skill and discretion being exhibited by 
both artists. Miss Jessie King contributed 
songs by Robert Emmerich, Brahms, and 
Tschaikowsky. 

Dr. JosepH Parry’s new opera, ‘Maid of 
Cefn Ydfa,’ was produced on Monday evening 
at the Grand Theatre, Cardiff, by the Moody- 
Manners Company, which made its first 
appearance in Wales. The principal parts were 
taken by Madame Fanny Moody, Mr. Charles 
Manners, and Mr. Joseph O’Mara. The opera, 
from accounts received, was most successful, 
The libretto is from the pen of Mr. Joseph 
Bennett. The well-known Welsh air ‘ Watch- 
ing the Wheat’ (‘Y Gwenith Gwyn’) is intro. 
duced into the work. 

TuE Westminster Orchestral Society gave the 
first concert of their eighteenth season at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Wednesday 
evening. Mr. Clarence Lucas conducted for 
Mr. Stewart Macpherson, who has not suff- 
ciently recovered from his recent illness to 
resume his duties. The programme included 
Raff's seldom heard Symphony in a minor, an 
interesting work, though somewhat out of date. 
The performance was fairly good. Mr. Ludwig 
Schalk, the vocalist, and Herr Theodor Werner, 
the violinist, won, and deservedly, much favour. 


AT a recent concert (December 3rd) given by 
the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union 
Dr. Elgar’s ‘ Caractacus’ was performed under 
the direction of the trainer and chorus-master, 
Mr. J. M. Preston. It is almost the invariable 
custom outside London for the local man who 
has prepared the choir to be displaced at the 
concert in favour of a composer or some con- 
ductor with a big name. Mr. Preston secured 
an excellent rendering of the music. The fact 
is worth mentioning as a local experiment in 
the right direction. 


Cart GoLpMaARK’s new opera, ‘Gétz von 
Berlichingen,’-was successfully produced at the 
Royal Buda-pesth Opera on Wednesday even- 
ing. Thecomposer, who was present, was called 
many times before the curtain. The first music 
(incidental), by the way, connected with Goethe's 
play appears to have been written by Haydn 
about 1784. 

‘La CaRMELITE,’ music by M. Reynalde 
Hahn, libretto by M. Catulle Mendés, was pro- 
duced at the Opéra Comique, Paris, on Tuesday, 
December 16th, Madame Calvé impersonating 
Louise de la Valliére, the heroine of the piece. 

For the second (December 10th) of the series. 
of four historical concerts now being given at the. 
Edinburgh University Prof. Niecks drew up a. 
most interesting programme, illustrating British- 
Irish harpsichord and pianoforte music from 
the sixteenth to the present century, with Miss 
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Fanny Davies as able interpreter. The professor 
considers that ‘‘if British composers have 
neglected the clavier, the British public have 
ri more neglected their composers for the 
clavier.” 

Tug eighteenth annual conference of the In- 
corporated Society of Musicians will be held at 
Dublin from December 29th to January 3rd, 
1903. On the first day there will be a reception 
at the Shelburne Hotel, and on the next day 
the opening meeting will be held at the Mansion 
House, the Lord Mayor presiding. An address 
will be delivered by the chairman, Prof. Prout, 
on ‘Chromatic Harmony.’ On the following 
days addresses on various practical subjects will 
be delivered by Prof. Mahaffy, Dr. J. C. Cul- 
wick, Dr. A. Madeley Richardson, and Mr. Dun- 
can Hume. There will also be an ‘‘ At Home” 
at the Mansion House on the Tuesday evening, 
a choral and orchestral concert in the Grand 
Hall of the University on the Wednesday even- 
ing, while the conference will close with a 
conversazione. 

Mr. J. Y. W. MacAuister, the honorary 
secretary of the William Nicholl memorial fund, 
informs us that the concert on November 25th 
at St. James’s Hall realized, after expenses were 

id, 5001. There are still to be sold pictures by 
Alma Tadema, Alfred East, Phil May, and Sir 
James Linton, also sculptures by Bruce Joy and 
Lucchesi, so that there seems every prospect of 
a fair sum for the widow and children. 

‘DoRIAN AND PHRYGIAN RECONSIDERED, from 
a Non-Harmonic Point of View,’ is the title of 
aserious but interesting pamphlet by Mr. A. J. 
Hipkins, who will be happy to forward a copy 
to any one applying to him at his residence, 
100, Warwick Gardens, Kensington. 

NovEMBER 22nd was the second anniversary 
of the death of Sir Arthur Sullivan, and a bas- 
relief designed by Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., 
was placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The same 
artist is preparing a bust of the composer, which 
isto be erected on the Thames Embankment, 
facing towards the Savoy Theatre, in which 
Sullivan’s genius had fullest play. 

Last week we referred to the recently pub- 
lished letters of Berlioz to the Princess Caroline 
Sayn-Wittgenstein. In connexion with a per- 
formance of ‘La Damnation de Faust’ at a 
Iamoureux concert, and the manner in which 
(by the aid, for the most part, of music alone) 
Berlioz brought out the salient points of 
the drama, Le Ménestrel of December 14th 
quotes a remarkable passage from one of those 
letters, which we venture to translate. The 
composer is speaking of ‘ Les Troyens,’ at which 
he was working (1856) :— 

“My musical task will be a hard one; if all the 
Virgilian deities come not to my aid, I am lost. The 
immense difficulty is to find the musical form, that 
form without which music does not exist, or merely 
becomes the humble slave of the word. That is 
Wagner’s crime; he wishes to dethrone it, to reduce 
itto expressive accents, by exaggerating the system 
of Gluck, who, fortunately, did not succeed in fol- 
lowing his impious theory. I am in favour of music 
which you yourself style free. Yes, free, and proud. 
and supreme, and conquering ; I wish it to lay hold 
ofeverything, to assimilate itself to everything, so 
that there be for her neither Alps nor Pyrenees ; but 
for her conquests she must fight in person and not 
through her lieutenants...... To find the means of 
being expressive, true without ceasing to be a 
musician, and to give to music new powers of 
action, that is the problem.” 

Liszt must have seen that letter, and may 
perhaps have written to Wagner about it. 

THE same paper quotes in another column a 
passage from a letter written by Gossec (in his 
eighty-second year—he lived to the age of 
ninety - five) to his pupil Panseron. He is 
criticizing a mass composed by the latter. After 
praising its good points, he goes on to say :— 

“Remember that in all the arts, especially in 
music, clearness and truth are the finest ornaments 
ofawork, Pergolesi, Sacchini, Jommelli, Piccinni, 
Paisiello, Zingarelli, Guglielmi, Cimarosa, David 
Perez, Haydn, Gluck, Grétry, &c.—these are the 
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models to follow, some for clearness, others for 
expression, character, and truth. Mvver take into 
your head to imitate those who are incessantly 
modulating, those ear tormentors, those who stuff 
their music with sharps and flats, and useless notes.” 
Gossec is out of date, and so are most, some 
might say all, the models whom he names. But 
Le Ménestrel thinks that some young musicians 
of the present day might pay heed to the 
advice, though nearly a century old, given by 
the veteran composer. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Yvette Guilbert’s Matinée, 3 30, Bechstein Hall. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


ComeEepy.—Afternoon Representation : ‘The Mouse,’a Play 
in Three Acts. Translated from ‘La Souris’ of Edouard 
Pailleron by J. T. Grein and Henry Hooton. 

Lyric.—‘ Othello.’ 


Mr. Grern, who has been responsible for 
bringing before the London playgoer two 
masterpieces of M. Pailleron, ‘Le Monde 
ou l’on s’ennuie’ and ‘La Souris,’ nay be 
recommended to suspend his self-imposed 
and honourable labour until he can secure 
more competent exponents. First produced 
at the Comédie Frangaise on November 18th, 
1887, ‘ LaSouris’ had forinterpretersthe best 
talent of that eminent institution. We have 
before us the cast with which it was given, 
consisting of Max de Simiers, M. Worms; 
Marthe de Moisand, Mlle. Reichenberg ; 
Hermine de Sagancey, Madame E. Broisat; 
Pepa Raimbault, Madame J. Samary; 
Clotilde Woiska, Mlle. Bartet; and 
Madame Céline Montaland. We will 
not pillory the English actresses by 
opposing them to such an array of 
talent. One or two of them were good, 
but the performance as a whole was 
void of that distinction which in a 
piece of this class is essential. The ren- 
dering of ‘La Souris’ by Messrs. Grein and 
Hooton is workmanlike and in the main 
adequate. What, however, is the good of 
giving an exact translation of M. Pailleron’s 
dialogue, witty or tender, to actresses who 
cannot make the voice travel across a few 
rows of stalls? It is not maintained that 
we have no actresses in London capable of 
giving point and distinction to M. Pailleron’s 
dialogue or conveying an idea of the mingled 
refinement and tenderness with which his 
piece is charged. But actresses so qualified 
are, as a rule, already engaged, and not to be 
secured for a scratch occasion at an afternoon 
entertainment. While owing Mr. Grein 
thanks accordingly for praiseworthy efforts, 
we would urge him to prosecute them no 
further. We could, had we carte blanche, 
cast ‘The Mouse’ so that it would be a 
success, but we cannot regard with favour 
an interpretation such as has been given. 

Great interest was inspired by Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s performance of Othello, and 
the world which flocked to see it at the 
Lyric attests in what estimation the actor is 
held, and how content is the public to see 
him in a piece which is selected as fitting 
himself, and not, as has been generally the 
case, some one else with whom he is bound, 
for one reason or another, to act and to whom 
he gladly subordinates himself. In Shak- 
speare Mr. Forbes Robertson has a follow- 
ing of which any actor might be proud. 


graceful presence, his fine voice, and his 
perfect delivery have been employed with 
magical results. Something like impatience 
had indeed been inspired by his long delay 
in producing a Shakspeare play. It is 
thus in answer to a requirement that 
he has at last added ‘Othello’ to his 
London repertory. In the country it has 
more than once been seen. So far as regards 
public reception the performance was a 
triumph. The worshippers hung upon hislips, 
and after each great situation the actor was 
loudly and frequently summoned. This was 
to have been anticipated, and the plaudits 
were merited. After a beautiful Hamlet Mr. 
Forbes Robertson has given us a beautiful 
Othello. Each in its way is matchless. 
Othello, with his latest exponent, is noble, 
worthy, dignified, imperial. He is pas- 
sionate also; his bursts of affection are 
supremely tender, the full amount of agony 
is extorted by his torments, and his explo- 
sions of indignation and wrath are electrical. 
How far, then, is this the Othello of Shak- 
speare? To this there is but one answer, 
in the shape of another question: How far 
does Shakspeare intend Othello to be heroic, 
otherwise than in nature, and how far 
endowed with the virtues usually supposed 
to be lacking from his race? Othello is an 
Oriental, or, geographically, a Southern. 
That he is not a representative Mauritanian 
is to be supposed, since he has quitted his 
own clime and race, and accepted service 
with men supposed to be the chief enemies 
of those to whom by birth he belongs. He 
is a commander of Christians and assum- 
ably a Christian himself. Has he, then, 
ceased to regard women from an Oriental 
standpoint? Signor Salvini taught us 
otherwise, whatever the lesson may be 
worth. With Signor Salvini passion for 
Desdemona was almost wholly sensual 


and animal. A description of its mani- 
festations was scarcely to be given. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s love is adoration. It is 


a rapture such as finds occasional utter- 
ance in Catholic worship. No trace of 
earthliness or sensuality is to be found. 
The highest expression is that of rapturous 
and emotional content. How far is that to 
be accepted as Shakspeare? The question 
is not answered so easily as may be assumed. 
In no case of an English actor, not even 
in that of G. V. Brooke, has animal 
passion been strongly assertive. Concern- 
ing Garrick’s Othello we know little. 
Hazlitt tells us that that of Edmund 
Kean lacked imagination and was fierce. 
Macready’s—we regret to say it—struck us 
as abject. No subsequent Othello, except 
Salvini’s, can be regarded as voluptuous. 
The matter may as well be argued indepen- 
dently of the stage as with regard to it. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson gives us a pathetic, 
dignified, and loving Othello. The mounting 
and the general performance are worthy of all 
praise. Miss Gertrude Elliott’s Desdemona 
has gentleness, tenderness, and beauty. Miss 
Lena Ashwell’s Emilia hasa touch of tragic 
intensity, and is best in the strongest scenes. 
As Iago, Mr. Herbert Waring does not 
quite conquer a sense of modernity. The 
parts generally are well played, and the 
performance as a whole is one of the best 


to be recalled. 





The admiration and regard of these are built 
upon recollection of many parts in which his 
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THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


Tue ceremonial of the Coronation reminded 
us of the privilege of acclamation traditionally 
enjoyed by the loyal scholars of Westminster ; 
and the renewal of the Westminster play after 
an interval of three years reminds us of that 
other tradition which silences this loyal stage 
in deference to royal deaths. In the interval 
there has been a change not of sovereigns only, 
but also of deans and masters at Westminster ; 
and Dr. Gow made his début, in one sense, last 
week, when he came as a ‘‘ conquering hero,” 
to the customary strains of Handel, before an 
audience which included among many Old 
Westminsters one who had played Geta in 1839. 


The ‘ Phormio’ of Terence, a Latin version of 
the ‘Epidikazomenos’ of Apollodorus, contains 
the stock characters of Athenian new comedy— 
two old men, selfish and irascible ; two young 
men, fond and foolish; and two middlemen, 
slave and parasite : the change of title does but 
emphasize the principal subject, the plausibility 
of Phormio. The Westminster traditions of 
deliberate declamation make the play delight- 
fully easy to follow, but they tend somewhat to 
cramp the players ; and, grateful as we were 
that we could hear each word, we could have 
wished for less monotony in expression, in 
gesture, and in stage-pictures. It is not good to 
see actors standing in front of one another, nor 
to hear ‘‘ hem” spoken as if it were a sentence 
and not an exclamation: in the dresses also, 
though the general effect was bright and pleas- 
ing, the adoption of the same colour for the 
upper garment and for the stencilled border of 
the lower seemed needlessly monotonous. 


Upon the slave and the parasite rest the chief 
burdens of the play. As Geta F. W. Hubback 
worked hard, and infused a good deal of life 
into his own and other parts. As Phormio 
G. T. Boag, though always pleasing in voice and 
often in action, gave us far too little of the 
parasite’s vigorous versatility, and played rather 
as master of the ceremonies than as minister of 
the plot; he was at his best in the mock 
announcement of the obsequies of Chremes. 
H. B. Philby (Demipho) and F. H. Nicols 
(Chremes) scarcely did justice to the characters 
of the disappointed old miser and the discon- 
certed old bigamist. The former lacked excite- 
ment in the funny scene with his three advisers, 
the latter embarrassment while Phormio was 
informing Nausistrata of the Lemnian liaison. 
In this same scene S. D. Charles was distinctly 
good as Nausistrata, upbraiding Chremes in 
high-pitched tones of injured innocence, and 
‘* cornering ” him, literally and metaphorically, 
The part of young Antipho was played by G. 
Cooper-Willis with a natural grace of speech 
and attitude ; his lameness we suffered gladly, 
but not the excessively modern stick on which 
he leaned. 


The epilogue was, as usual, a clever medley 
of elegiac allusions. English education is 
summed up in the line parturiunt montes, et 
nascitur ignoramus ; the academic abodes of our 
lanigeri stulti excite the disapproval (serpentes /) 
of a Bostoniana parens, whose confident views 
on the Shakspeare question (litera crypta manet) 
provoke the retort, in an adaptation of Calverley’s 
famous line, famosa o mulier, nimium ne crede 
Baconi! Three Boer generals come a-begging, 
and a well-known minister speaks like Humpty- 
Dumpty from the fence (defensor), torn asunder 
by alternatives (illuc me imperium, huc Anglia 
parva vocat) until he falls. Last of all, the 
newly formed cadet corps of the school, whose 
courage can never agree with its title (cadet cor), 
sends on a section to affirm its loyalty, in Latin 
toned to Gilbert and tuned to Sullivan, 











Eramatic Gossiy. 


TvuEspAy night witnessed, at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre, the first performance in England 
of ‘ Das Grosse Licht,’ a four-act drama of Herr 
Felix Philippi, originally given at the Schauspiel- 
Haus, Berlin, on November 30th last year. It 


is an uncomfortable study of artistic jealousy } 


developing into madness and suicide, and has 
been received in Germany with much favour. 
Miss Margaret Halstan played Charlotte Eggers, 
the heroine. 


‘A Bip ror Fortune,’ a four-act play by 
Mr. Barry Williams, already seen in one or two 
country towns, was given at the Rotunda 
Theatre, Liverpool, on the 8th inst., with a view 
to being taken regularly on tour. 


Mr. Laurence Hovsman’s ‘Bethlehem,’ 
produced privately in the great hall of the 
London University on Wednesday, is in two acts, 
The printed version will attract more attention 
than did the performance. Private representa- 
tions of unlicensed pieces are not to be generally 
encouraged, though as a protest against the 
ineptitudes of the censure they may be tolerated. 
After all, laws are made to be observed, and an 
organized defiance or evasion of them is not to 
be commended. 


TuE fashion of leaving the stage ghost to the 
imagination of the spectator, whether on or off 
the stage, is growing. In his presentation at 
the Herald Square Theatre, New York, of 
‘ Julius Ceesar,’ Mr. Richard Mansfield banishes 
the ghost from the tent scene. If argument as 
to the shape in which disembodied spirits pre- 
sent themselves to mortal view were in question 
the banishment might be defensible. A loss 
to picturesqueness and impressiveness would 
attend their exclusion. However the ghosts of 
Banquo and Julius Cesar may be treated, those 
in ‘ Richard III.’ cannot easily be dismissed, 
and ‘ Hamlet’ without the spectreof the murdered 
king is not conceivable. 


Miss Litian BrarTrHwalIre now takes, in ‘If 
I were King’ at the St. James’s, the part of 
Katherine de Vaucelles, originally played by 
Miss Julie Opp. 


Mr. Hatt Caine is writing a new drama for 
Mr. Nat Goodwin, which will presumably con- 
tain also a part for Miss Maxine Elliott. 


Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL has purchased the 
acting rights of Mr. W. L. Courtney’s dream 
play of ‘ Undine.’ 


M. Maurice Maerertincx has finished two 
dramas, which, it is anticipated, will be pro- 
duced during the summer season in Paris. One, 
entitled ‘ Pity,’ is a play of modern life; the 
second is a fairy story. 


An adaptation of ‘ Alt-Heidelberg’ by Mr. 
Aubrey Boucicault is to be given in New York 
during the present week, with the adapter as 
the hero. 


Tue Stage Society is still in existence and 
will before long produce Ibsen’s ‘When We 
Dead Awaken.’ A new drama by Mr. Somerset 
Maugham will also be given. 


Brestpes Westminster, other schools have 
kept up a good standard of Latin plays. Among 
these is Bath College, which this year gave 
the ‘Aulularia’ on December 13th and 15th, 
and has performed a play of Plautus or 
Terence from 1880 onwards every year with- 
out a break. Less, indeed, could not be expected 
from a school which Mr. Dunn made a nursery 
of good scholars, and which consequently has 
excellent traditions. 








Erratum,—P. 802, col. 2, ll. 25 and 28, for ‘‘ Last” read 
Nast. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST POsr 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


COMPLETION OF LADY DILKE'S WORK ON FRENCH 
ART IN THE XVII ITtH CENTURY. 
Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 


FRENCH ENGRAVERS and 


DRAUGHTSMEN of the XVIIItTH CENTURY. By 
LADY DILKE. With 12 Photogravure Plates, 3 Fac- 
similes of Drawings in Red Chalk, and 33 other Illus. 
trations. 


NEW WORK BY DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


CARLYLE'S 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Author of the ‘ Life of Napoleon I.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 21s. net. 


With numerous Illustrations and Portraits from 
Contemporary Paintings and Engravings. 





Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


ANDREA PALLADIO: his Life and 
Work. By BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A,, 
Author of ‘ A History of Architecture on the Compara- 
tive Method.’ With 20 Half-tone Blocks and 32 Litho- 
graphic Illustrations. 


Small folio, 37. 3s. net. 


The ART of WALTER CRANE. 


By P.G. KONODY. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photo- 
gravures, and 150 other Illustrations, representing all 
sides of the Artist’s Work. With Cover, Title-Page, and 
End-Papers specially designed by the Artist. 

*.* Also 100 Large-Paper Copies on Arnold Hand-made 
Paper. Crown folio, printed in red and black throughout, 
61. 6s. net. 

‘A charming and sumptuous book.”— Westminster Gazette. 





Feap. folio, 2/. 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. 5. 


DAVIES, M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 
45 other Illustrations. 


“It is by farthe best book on Frans Hals which exists in English, 
and probably the most comprehensive that exists in any language.” 
rimes. 


SECOND EDITION. Post 8vo, ds. net. 


HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A, With 25 Illus 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A, 
With 2 Photogravure Plates and about 90 other Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘‘Than Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower none is better equipped to 
write a life of Sir Joshua. For he has not merely ample leisure and 
the personal friendship of the owners of some of the painter's best 
pictures, but fine taste and intimate knowledge of the various branches 
of art. He has assuredly produced a delightful! book, brimful of facts, 
clear in expression, restrained and sane in judgment.” —Morning Post. 


SECOND SERIES. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


The STUDY and CRITICISM of 


ITALIAN ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. Second 
Series. With 42 Illustrations. 





THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


LIVES and LEGENDS of the 


FATHERS of the CHURCH, the GREAT HERMITS, 
and OTHER EARLY SAINTS. By Mrs. ARTHUR 
BELL. Small 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 143. 
net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 


SHELLEY'S POEMS. _ Illustrated 


and Decorated by Robert Anning Bell. With an Intro 
au by Prof. WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Post 8v0, 
7s. 


SWIFT’S PROSE WORKS. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
To be completed in 12 Volumes. Small post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


Vol. X. HISTORICAL WRITINGS. 


With Portrait. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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; BLACKIE’S GIFT-BOOKS. 


MR. G. A. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 
' | WITH KITCHENER in the SOUDAN. A Tale of Atbara and Omdurman. With 10 Full-Page 


Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I., and 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


» | WITH the BRITISH LEGION. A Story of the Carlist Wars. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations. 


by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, €¢. 


a | The TREASURE of the INCAS. A Tale of Adventure in Peru. With 8 Illustrations by Wal 


Paget, anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


IN the HANDS of the CAVE-DWELLERS. Illustrated by W. Miller. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


us- 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. HENTY’S BOOKS AT 3s. 6d. 


The LION of ST. MARK. A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth Century. With 6 Full-Page 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH the FRAY. A Story of the Luddite Riots. With 6 Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
MR. HENTY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 

















Price 6s. each, Price 6s. each. | Price 5s, each. 
WON by the SWORD. CAPTAIN BAYLEY’S HEIR. IN the HEART of the ROCKIES. 
A ROVING COMMISSION. | BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE, A JACOBITE EXILE. 
UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND. FOR the TEMPLE. CONDEMNED as a NIAILIST. 
BOTH SIDES the BORDER. | The YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN, | HELD FAST for ENGLAND, 
WITH FREDERICK the GREAT. WITH WOLFE in CANADA. MAORI and SETTLER. 
WITH MOORE at CORUNNA. | WHEN LONDON BURNED. ONE of the 28TH. 
id AT AGINCOURT. The LION of the NORTH. IN the REIGN of TERROR. 
A., WITH COCHRANE the DAUNTLESS. | WITH OLIVE in INDIA. | ORANGE and GREEN. 
= A KNIGHT of the WHITE CROSS. | IN FREEDOM'S CAUSE. BRAVEST of the BRAVE. 
ho- The TIGKR of MYSORE. | THROUGH the FRAY. A FINAL RECKONING. 
WULF the SAXON. | UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. The CAT of BUBASTES. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE. TRUE to the OLD FLAG. | The DRAGON and the RAVEN. 
THROUGH the SIKH WAR. IN the IRISH BRIGADE. | ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND. 
BERIC the BRITON. Were Seen ee creo | BY SHEER PLUCK. 
E IN GREEK WATERS. AT the at og Sag the eh NET. | FACING DEATH. 
y The DASH for KHARTOUM. WITH BUL in NATAL. | OUT WITH GARIBALDI. 
to- REDSKIN and COWBOY. Price 5s. each. | FOR NAME and FAME. 
7 is poly Eo, feel } NO SURRENDER. scniaie | TO HERAT and CABUL. 
! ; , AT ABOUKIR and : ‘ 
WITH LEE in VIRGINIA. 4 MARCH on LONDON. | Price 3s. 6d. each, 
ade BY PIKE and DYKE. ON the IRAWADDY. | The YOUNG COLONISTS. 
ut, The LION of ST. MARK. [ THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS. | A CHAPTER of ADVENTURES. 
BY ERNEST GLANVILLE. BY FREDERICK HARRISON. 
The DIAMOND SEEKERS: a Story of Adventure in The BOYS of WYNPORT COLLEGE: a Story of School 
South Africa. With 8 Fu'l-Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. 6s. Life. With 6 Illustrations by Harold Copping. 3s. New Edition. 
8. : BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
iad BY CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON, R.A.M.C. A MYSTERY of ST. RULE’S. With 8 Full-Page 
ss, ff ONE of the FIGHTING SCOUTS: a Tale of Guerilla enema oo 
8. Warfare in South Africa. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood, and a " = out : 
Map. 5s. The FAIRCLOUGH FAMILY. With 6 Illustrations 
by G. Demain Hammond, R.I. 3s, 64, 
3y | UNDER the SPANGLED BANNER: a Tale of the BY ROSA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). 
jus Spanish-American War. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Paul Hardy. 5s. The GIRLS of BANSHEE CASTLE. With6 Illustrations. 
by John H. Bacon. 3s. 6d. New Edition. 
“ BY GORDON STABLES. BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 
A, | IN the GREAT WHITE LAND. A Tale of the| A GIRL’S LOYALTY. With 6 Illusirations by John 
A, Antarctic Ocean. With 6 Full-Page Lllustrations by J. Ambrose Walton. 3s. 6d. H. Bacon. 3s. 6d. New Edition. 
tra- 
r NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 
best BY STEWART ORR—JOHN BRYMER. 
ches . ™ 
| 1WO MERRY MARINERS. Pictures by Stewart Orr. Verses by John Brymer. Cover Design 
net and 24 Pages in Full Colour. Picture boards, cloth back, 6s. 
5 BY J. HASSALL—CLIFTON BINGHAM. ’ b 
of | UX-AND-TWENTY BOYS and GIRLS. Pictures by John Hassall. Verses by Clifton Bingham. 
ond 25 Pages in Full Colour and 24 Pages of Letterpress. Picture boards, 9 inches by 11} inches, cloth back, 3s. 6d. ; also cloth elegant, 5s. 
BY HARRY B. NEILSON—J. BRYMER. 
GAMES AND GAMBOLS. [Illustrated by Harry B. Neilson. Verses by John Brymer. 26 Pages 
- in Colour and 24 Pages of Letterpress. Picture boards, 9 inches by 11} inches, cloth back, 2s. 6d. ; also cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
. 


tk THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 


GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


ed The first Three Volumes, which are NOW READY, consist of Poems trom the Works of 


= 1, TENNYSON. 2. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 3. WORDSWORTH. 


To be followed immediately by 


4. ROBERT BROWNING. 5. SHELLEY. 6. KEATS. 


Each Volume is complete in itself, and contains a Vignette Introduction by Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL. 


The Text is printed in black and red. Each Volume is provided with a Frontispiece Portrait, and with Title-Page and End-Papers in Colour by Mr. Talwin Morris, who has also- 
16 designed the Cover. The Paper has been specially made for the Series, and the greatest care has been bestowed on the Printing and Binding of the several Volumes, 
e Price 1s. ¢d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


BLACKIE & SON, Limrrep, 50, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
THE BOOK OF THE YEAR, 


THREE YEARS 
W AR. 


By CHRISTIAN DE WET. 


Price 10s. 6d, 





CONSTABLE and his INFLUENCE 
on LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By C. J. HOLMES. 
With more than 70 Photogravure Plates. Kdition 
limited to 350 Copies for Sale. Bound in buckram gilt, 
5l. 5s. net. Also 50 Copies on Japanese vellum, with 
Portfolio, 15/. 15s. net. 


The SHROUD of CHRIST. By 
P. VIGNON, D.Sc.(Fr.). Demy 4to, illustrated with 
many Photogravure and Collotype Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


The OLD COURT SUBURB 
(KENSINGTON). By J. H. LEIGH HUNT. Edited 
by AUSTIN DOBSON. With numerous Photogravure 
and other Illustrations by Herbert Railton, Claude 
Shepperson, and Kdmund J. Sullivan. 2 vols. large 
square vo, 1/. ls. net. Also a LARGE-PAPER 
EDITION, 2 vols. 4l. 4s. net, signed by the Artists, 
and limited to 150 Copies. 


GILBERT WHITE’S SELBORNE. 
Edited by Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. Introduction 
by the Very Rev. DEAN HOLK. Illustrated by E. J. 
Sullivan, J.G. Keulemans, and Herbert Railton. 2 vols. 
large 8vo, 2/. 2s. net. 


WALTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER. 
Edited by GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. With an Essay 
by Sir EDWARD GREY, Bart., and numerous Etchings 
by William Strang and D. Y. Cameron. 4to, 2 vols. 
2/. 2s. net. LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 150 
Copies, signed by the Artists, with Duplicate Set of 
Illustrations, green vellum binding, 4/. 4s. net. 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRS. 


The First English Translation of Chateaubriand’s 
famous Autobiography, ‘Les Mémoirs d’outre Tombe.’ 
Illustrated with Contemporary Portraits. In 6 vois. 
demy 8vo, 4/. 10s. net. 


The HOUSE of DOUGLAS. By the 
Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bayt. Fully 
illustrated. 2 vols. large 8vo, 1/. ls. net. EDITION 
DE LUXE, limited to 150 Copies, 3/. 3s. net. 


The HOUSE of PERCY. By Gerald 
BRENAN. Dedicated by Permission to his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland. With numerous I\lustra- 
tions. 2 vols. large 8vo, 1/. 1s. net. EDITION DE 
LUXE, limited to 150 Copies, 3/. 3s. net. 


STANDARD EDITIONS. 


CONSTABLE’S BOSWELL. Contain- 
ing Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S Introduction to the 
LIFE and Alexander Ansted’s Illustrations. Complete 
in 6 vols. cloth gilt, 12s. net the Set; or 18s. net 
in leather. 





CONSTABLE’S LOVER. Cheaper 


Edition now ready. Edited by D. J. O'DONOGHUE. 
Complete in 6 vols. 2s. 6d. each. 


CONSTABLE’S SPENSER. 
FAERIE QUEENE.’ 


‘ 
The 
Edited by KATE M. WARREN. 
Scholar's Edition. In 6 vols. ls. 6d. net each. Presenta- 
tion Edition. With Photogravure Frontispieces and 
special art canvas gilt binding, 15s. net the set in box. 


CONSTABLE’S PASTON LETTERS. 
The most Complete and Up-to-date Edition. Edited by 
JAMES GARDINER, C.B. 4 vols. with Photogravure 
Frontispieces, 21s. net the set in box. 


CONSTABLE’S POCKET MERE- 


DITH is now complete in 15 handy volumes. 2s. 6d. 
net each, cloth gilt; or 3s. 6d. net in limp leather. 


CONSTABLE’S ILLUSTRATED 
SHAKESPEARE. Each volume contains 2 Illustra- 
tions in Colour from Designs by leading Artists printed 
on Japanese vellum. Cloth gilt, with head-band and 
book-marker, 2s. 6d. net each volume; the set of 20 vols, 
complete, 2. 10s. net. 


Write for New List of Christmas Books, 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Lrp., Westminster. 





THE GREAT GERMAN ENCYCLOPADIA. 


NOW READY, strongly bound half-leather, price 10s. net. 


VOL. I. OF THE SIXTH EDITION, 
REVISED, ENLARGED, AND MOSTLY REWRITTEN, OF 


MEYER’S 
GROSSES KONVERSATIONS-LEXIKON. 


Vol. I. contains: Letter A-ASTIGMATISMUS, viii-904-iv pages in double columns, with 
66 Plates and considerably over 100 Illustrations in the Text, 

The Work will be complete in Twenty Volumes, which will be issued Quarterly, and which will 
contain over 18,240 Pages of Text in double columns, with over 148,000 Articles and 
References, besides 11,000 Illustrations, Maps, Plans, &c., in the Text and on 1,400 Plates, 
Text, and Illustrations, quite brought up to date. 

Also Issued in WEEKLY PARTS at SIXPENCE each. 
Old Editions taken in part-payment of Subscriptions to the New One. 





Full Prospectus, Specimen Parts, with Illustrations, Sc., gratis and post free on application direct to 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





‘*In its interest and beautiful production is quite worthy of its distinguished predecessors.” —Newcastle Leader, 


Price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


JAPAN PAPER EDITION (limited), 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1902. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


SIR W. B. RICHMOND, B.A. 


Or CHRISTMAS NUMBER of THE ART JOURNAL. 


With THREE FULL-PAGE PLATES, 


and about 50 other Illustrations. 





‘Exceptionally full of charming plates excellently reproduced.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


VOLUME FOR 1902. 


With nearly 500 Illustrations and numerous Full-Page Etchings, Photogravures, &c. 


A LARGE PHOTOGRAVURE FOR FRAMING ON PAYMENT OF 23. 


‘ADIEU,’ by E. BLAIR 


LEIGHTON. Each Purchaser of ‘THE ART JOURNAL’ VOLUME for 1902 is entitled to a Copy of 
the above Premium Plate on receipt by the Publishers of 2s, together with Voucher inserted in Volume, 
who will then forward the Photogravure, carriage paid or post free. 

London: H. VIRTUE & CO., LimITED, 138, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL 


MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


Tenth Edition, 


With 3 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





{ 


NOTES and QUERIES. (NINTH SERIES.) | 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 

NOTES :—Legend of the Serpent's Feet—Beaconsfield’s Birthplace— 
“Witch,” a Lamp—Upavon Priory—Catacombs of Petchersk—Author 
of‘ Mystifications’ —De Vere—‘' Grovelling,”—‘‘ Our God, our help 
in ages past "—Epitaph—Stool- ~-ball— Curfew Bell at Buckingham— 
W. Barnes—Epigram on the ‘Saturday Keview’—‘ Brainy ”’— 
Forster's Errors in History. 

QUERIES : —Seal and Owner—Lynch of Ipswich— Eli SS 
Son as Sir Charlies Grandison—Citizen’s Duties—Epigram 
Reaconsfield—Canterbury Cross—18th Hussars, 1821— Barnwell 
Priory—“ Metropolitan Canterbury License and Autbority’’— 
Vanity Fair—Shakespeare Cottage at St. Albans—Latin Quotation— 
Simile by Coleridge—Elizabethan Poem—Author Wanted—Archi- 
tectural ‘‘ Follies’—Whig Token—Johnson and Master—Atlas 
Wanted—Eliza Cook : Reference. 

REPLIES : — Coleridge's ‘Christabel’ —“ Busillis” —St. Katherine’s 
Hospital—‘ Golden Stairs ’—Groat: Bits—Dr. Clarke—Sir Nicholas 
Smith—Lady Whitmore — National Anthem—Koubiliac’s Rust of 
Pope—Cureton Monument—Jubilee of George III.—Earthworks at 
Burpham — Buss Queries—‘ Tarriers”—Pin Pictures —Circumflex 
Accent—Pronunciation of ‘ ‘ng’ ’—References Wanted— Mommsen 
and Brutus — Lightewler — ‘‘Popple’’— ‘The Cope — Reference 
Wanted —Shakespeare’s Seventy-sixth Sonnet—Lord’s Prayer— 
Dream-lore—‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform ’’—Heuskarian 
Rarity—‘: Le bon temps ”"—Heriot—Shakespeare v. Bacon—Bodley 
Pedigree—Hawtrey’s ‘ Nuge.’ 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Bond’s ‘Lyly’ — Foxcroft’s ‘Supplement to 
Burnet’s History ’—Dawson’s ‘ Christmas ’"—‘ Whitaker's Peerage '’— 

ob nconpgua 8 AJmanack '—Clegg’s ‘ International Directory of Book- 
sellers 


Notices to Correspondents. 





Published by John C, Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM! 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &¢.), 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


RRAILWway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,450,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
e best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, 
And INDIGESTION 
And Safest gy for Delicate Constitutfons, 
es, C Infan’ 


dren, aud 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S 
NEW ART BOOKS. 


SUITABLE FOR THE PRIVATE LIBRARY AND FOR 
PRESENTATION. ; 
—_——~—_ 


Dedicated by Special Permission to 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJBSTY THE QUEEN. 
Amagnificent work, illustrating, in the most perfect manner, 
the finest Old Gardens existing in the country. 


FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND: 
Their Planning and Arrangement, 
Architectural and Ornamental Features. 
By H. INIGO TRIGGS, 


Containing 125 fine Plates, reproduced in the most artistic 
manner, with Historical and Descriptive Text. Forming a 
handsome folio volume bound in half-morocco, gilt, 47. 4s. 


net. 





Folio, cloth gilt, 36s. net. 


ENGLISH INTERIOR WOODWORK 
of the XVI., XVII., and XVIIIth CENTURIES. A 
Serles of 50 Plates of Drawings to Scale, and Sketches 
illustrating some of the best and most characteristic 
examples of Chimney-pieces, Panelling, Staircases, 
Doors, Screens, &c. By HENRY TANNER, Jun., 


A.R.I.B.A. 
This is the first book devoted entirely to the illustration of Interior 
Woodwork—that is to say, Architectural Fittings as distinct from Fur- 
niture—and to its preparation the author has devoted considerable time 


and study. 





Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s. net. 


The ARCHITECTURE of GREECE 
and ROME. A Sketch of its Historic Development. 
By W. J. ANDERSON, Author of ‘The Architecture 
of the Renaissance in Italy,’ and R. PHENE SPIERS, 
F.S.A. 300 pp. of Text, with 185 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings. 

This volume forms a condensed history of the two great classic 
styles, and is illustrated by a charming series of views and details of 
the principal monuments. 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 
TECTURE in ENGLAND. An Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean 
Periods, 1500-1625. By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A. 
With 300 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs 
of Picturesque Old Mansions and Manor Houses of the 
Periods. 

“The most charming book that has yet been issued on the English 

Renaissance.” —Antiquary. 


Thick demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE 
for the STUDENT, CRAFTSMAN, and AMATEUR. 
Being a Comparative View of all the Styles of Archi- 
tecture from the Earliest Period. By Prof. BANISTER 
FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A. and BANISTER F. 
FLETCHER, A.RIB.A, Fourth Edition, rewritten 
and newly Illustrated. Containing upwards of 550 
pages, with 256 Plates, one-half being from Photographs 
of Buildings, the other from specially prepared Draw- 
ings of Cons'ructive and Ornamental Detail, with over 
1,300 Illustrations. 

“ An ideal history of architecture.”— Queen. 


“A delightful book for the antiquary or intelligent general reader.” 
Antiquary. 











Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


WINDOWS: a Book about Stained and 
Painted Glass. By LEWIS F. DAY. Second Edition, 
Revised. With upwards of 250 Illustrations. 

“Contains a more lete accoun t hnical and historical—of 
stained and painted glass than has previously appeared in this country.” 
Times. 








Demy ito, art linen, gilt, 17. 5s. net. 
COLONIAL FURNITURE in 
AMERICA. By LUKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD. Con- 
taining 300 Photographic Illustrations of Chests, 
Couchrs, Sofas, Tables, Chairs, Settees, Clocks, Cup- 
boards, Sideboards, Mirrors, Bedsteads, Desks, Escri- 


toires, &c. 
A complete, authoritative, and elaborate handbook by a private 
collector of many years’ experienae. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


LETTERING in ORNAMENT. An 
Enquiry into the Decorative Use of Lettering, Past, 
Present, and Possible. By LEWIS F. DAY. With 200 
Full-Page and smaller Illustrations. A Companion 
Volume to ‘ Alphabets, Old and New.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


ART in NEEDLEWORK. A Book 
about Embroidery. By LEWIS F. DAY and MARY 
BUCKLE. With 125 Illustrations. Second Edition, 


Revised. 
An invaluable Review of the Art and Practice of Embroidery. 








Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 25s. net. 


DECORATIVE FLOWER STUDIES. 
A Series of 40 Coloured Plates, with 350 Studies of 
Detail. By J. FOORD. 

“A truly valuable and beautiful book.”—Studio. 

Detailed Prospectuses of the above, and New List of finely 

Sintrated Books on Art and Architecture sent free on appli- 
ion, 





B, T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 
94, High Holborn, London. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——~—. 


In demy 8vo, handsomely printed and bound, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


PROVERB LORE: a Manual 


dealing with the History, Literature, Associations, and 
Significance of Proverbs in all Countries and Climes. 
By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S. F.S.A. 
‘A remarkably interesting study.”—Sunday Sun. 
‘“*Mr. Hulme’s book is the work of an enthusiast, and a 
well-informed enthusiast, and none can dip into his pages 


without annexing something amusing or instructive.’ 
Glasgow Herald, 





In demy 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, price 12s. net. 


The SMITH FAMILY: being a 


Popular History of most Branches of the Name, 
however spelt, from the Fourteenth Century down- 
wards. With many Pedigrees, now printed for the 
first time, and some Account of the numerous 
Celebrities who have borne the Name under its various 
Renderings. By COMPTON READE, M.A., Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

“The book is distinctly an achievement upon which we 
must heartily congratulate both the publisher and the 
author. It isa book ‘no Smith ought to be without.’” 
Genealogical Magazine. 


In medium 8vo, stiff parchment, price 10s, 6d. 


BLAKE FAMILY RECORDS. 


A Calendar of Documents relating to the Family from 
las ~ 1400. Compiled and Edited by MARTIN J. 
AKE. 


“The book is well printed and bound, and should cam- 
mand a ready sale with all who take an interest in Irish 
family history.”—Derry Standard. 


In large 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, profusely illustrated, 
price 10s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS: its Origin and 


Associations. Together with its Historical Events and 
Festive Celebrations during Nineteen Centuries. De- 
picted by Pen and Pencil. By W. F. DAWSON. 

‘*A book of singular interest, containing a great deal of 
miscellaneous information most attractively presented. 
What Mr Dawson, the author, does not know about Christ- 
mas customs and Christmas memories can hardly be worth 
mentioning.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** One of the most appropriate and interesting of the many 
gift-books which have been produced in readiness for the 
coming season.”—Church Review. 


Tastefully printed in demy 8vo, cloth lettered, over 300 pp, 
with 90 Illustrations and 16 Maps, price 12s. net. 


ON the COASTS of CATHAY 


(CHINA) and CIPANGO (JAPAN) FORTY YEARS 
AGO. By WILLIAM BLAKENEY, R.N. 

“This book is, as a whole, finely produced, and when we 
take into consideration the numerous maps and plans, and 
the illustrations (over 100 in number, and many of them 
rare, if not impossible to secure elsewhere), we think the 
price (12s,) is extremely moderate.”—Hnglish Churchman. 





In crown 8vo, stiff paper cover, price 1s. net. 


NATURAL FOOD; or, How to 


Maintain Health by Reasonable Diet. By the Rev. 
J. P. SANDLANDS. 


In crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


SANITATION — PUBLIC and 


PERSONAL. A Book for the County, District, and 
Parish Councillor. Py J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A. 
T.C.D., Author of ‘ Natural Food.’ 

The object of the writer of this book is to arrest the ever- 
growing expenditure of so-called ‘‘Sanitary Work,” in our 
towns and villages, by starting a searching criticism of the 
principles upon which modern Sanitation is based. 





NEW NOVEL. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


The MASTER of HADLOW. By 


HERBERT LORAINE. 

This story is an attempt to show the working of the great 
forces in man—selfishness and the higher motives of life. 
The narrative contains strong human interest. 

‘*A meritorious story of a large employer who learns in 
the end that material success is not everything.’— Times. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





THE DE LA MORE PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—~-——_ 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


Under the general Editorship of 
ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 


‘Printed on antique Jaid paper, 16mo, and supplied 
in two bindings—red cloth, gilt; or quarter- 
bound, white, with antique grey sides. 


The LOVE of BOOKS: being the 
Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. 

The translation is that prepared by the late 
KE. C, Thomas as the result of some twenty years’ 
study of the Text—the first trustworthy Edition— 
published in 1888, now out of print and very scarce ; 
now again published by special permission, with 
brief Notes and Introduction. A Seal of Richard 
of Bury as Bishop of Durham will be reproduced 
as Frontispiece. 1s, net, 





THE DE LA MORE BOOKLETS. 

Selected Masterpieces of Prose and Verse, printed 
at the De La More Press, in Dainty Booklets, 
suitable for Christmas and New Year Gifts. The 
Set of six in a case, 3s, net; or three in a case, 
1s. 6d. net. 


1. CHARLES LAMB’S DREAM 
CHILDREN and The CHILD ANGEL. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S 
CHISTMAS DAY. 


ROSSETTI’S HAND and SOUL. 


MILTON’S MORNING of 
CHRIST’S NATIVITY. 


KEATS'S EVE of ST. AGNES. 
SHELLEY’S ADONAIS. 


GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY 
TALES. With 34 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Cruikshank and others. Cover Design in 
Colour. Large square 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 


The OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR 

for 1903: Twelve Calendar Cards (10 in. by 

6 in.), with Coloured Decorative Illustrations 

by Blanche McManus,: and a Verse of the 
Rubaiyat on each Card, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘“‘Miss McManus’s drawings are more in the 

spirit of the poem than any other I know of, 

with the exception of Mr. Gilbert James’s.”—Sphere.. 


The RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAY- 
YAM. By EDWARD FITZGERALD. Being 
a Reprint of the First Translation. With a 
Series of Decorative Illustrations by Blanche- 
McManus, Narrow fcap. 8vo, on Hand-made 
Paper, 1s. net; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 100 
Copies only, printed on Japanese Vellum, 5s, net. 


FORD MADOX BROWN. By Helen 
M. MADOX ROSSETTI. A short Account of 
the Life and Works of this interesting Artist, 
with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, grey paper 
boards, 1s. net, 


NIGHTS at the OPERA: Wagner’s: 
Lohengrin, Tannhbiiuser, and Tristan and Isolde. 
By WAKELING DRY. Narrow 12mo, with 
French fold covers. The Set in a case, 38. 6d, 
net, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
TWO EDITIONS DE LUXE, 


NOW READY, THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Edited by LIONEL CUST, M.A. F.S.A., Director of the Gallery. 


This Work, issued under the Sanction and with the Authority of the Trustees, illustrates every Picture in the Gallery. 


*,* This Edition is limited to 750 Copies, the larger part of which have already been subscribed. 


as Copies become scarce. 


2 vols. paper covers, 61. 6s, net. 


The Publishers reserve to themselves the right to increase the Price of the Work 


‘The NATIONAL GALLERY,’ edited by Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., uniform with this Work, was issued in 3 vols. at 7/. 7s. net in 1899-1900, and the Edition, which was 
limited to 1,000 Copies, is nearly exhausted,there being only a very few copies remaining unsold, The present price is 14/. 14s. net in paper covers, 17/. 17s. net in fine “halt-moroceo 
binding by Riviere, and 21/. net in full morocco, and these prices will be still further increased after January 1, 1903. 


ENGLISH 


With 35 Plates in Colour (11 of which consist of full-size Reproductions of Marks on Porcelain) and 48 Black-and-White Plates. 


*,* This Edition is limited to 1,200 Copies. 





PORCE 


By W. BURTON. 


LAIN. 


Cloth gilt, gilt top, 30s. net. 


The Publishers reserve to themselves the right to increase the price of the Work as copies become scarce. 





IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 
ACONCAGUA and TIERRA del 


FUEGO. A Book of Climbing, Travel, and Exploration. 
By Sir MARTIN CONWAY. With NUMEROUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS from PHOTOGRAPHS. 6d. 
net. 


12s. 


BRITISH NIGERIA. By Lieut.-Col. 
MOCKLER-FERRYMAN. With MAP and 27 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 12s. 6d. net. 





PICTURES of MANY WARS. By 
FREDERIC VILLIERS. Thrilling Narrative of Ex- 
periences on the Battlefield and Reminiscences of War 
in many parts of the Globe. By a World-famous War 
Correspondent. ILLUSTRATED. 6s. 





The DOMINION of the AIR. The 
Story of Aerial Navigation. By the Rev. J. M. BACON. 
With NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS from PILOTO- 
GRAPHS. 6s. 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY of PRAC- | 


TICAL GARDENING. Edited by WALTER P. 
WRIGHT, Editor of the Gardener, &c. With 20 


COLOURED PLATES and many HUNDREDS of 
ILLUSTRATIONS from PHOTOGRAPHS taken direct 
from Nature. 2 
leather, 30s. net. 


vols., handsomely bound in half- | 


LIVING LONDON. Edited by George | 


._= R.SIMS. Each volume contains upwards of 450 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS from PHOTOGRAPHS and DRAWINGS 
by leading Artists. Vols. I. and II. Cloth, 12s. each; 
half-leather, 16s. each. 





The NATION’S PICTURES. A Selec- 


tion from the most Modern Painters in the Public 
Picture Galleries of Great Britain, Each volume con- 
tains 48 PICTURES REPRODUCED in COLOUR by 
the latest and most perfect process of Chromo-Photo- 
graphy. Vols. I. and II. Cloth, 12s. each ; half-leather, 
lis. each. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. Illustrated 


Edition. By Eminent Writers. Edited by H. D. 
TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. 8. MANN, M.A. Vol. IIL, 
containing about 850 pages, upwards of 400 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS and 8 COLOURED PLATES. lds. net 
Vol. I., 12s. net ; Vol. II., 14s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY of) 


SELBORNE. With Notes by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
Containing upwards of 120 ILLUSTRATIONS from 
Photographs by Cherry and Richard Kearton. 6s. 


BRITAIN at WORK. A Pictorial 


Description of our National Industries. Written by 


Popular Authors, and containing nearly 500 ILLUS- | 


TRATIONS. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By 


12s. 


HEPWORTH DIXON. With an Introduction by 
W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. F.S.A., and containing 16 
COLOURED PLATES specially prepared for this 


Edition by H. E. Tidmarsh. 2 vols. 12s. the Set. 

The REAL SIBERIA. By John Foster 
FRASER. With 48 PAGES of ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Third Impression. 6s, 


WORKS BY WALTER CRANE. 
FLORA’S FEAST: a Masque of Flowers. With 40 PAGES 
of DESIGNS in COLOURS. 5s. 
QUEEN SUMMER: or, the Tourney of the Lily and the 
Rose. Containing 40 PAGES of DESIGNS printed in 


COLOURS. 6s. 
A MASQUE of DAYS. From the Last Essays of Elia. 
Containing 40 PAGES of DESIGNS printed in | 


COLOUR. 6s. 


WORKS BY SIR ROBERT STAWELL 
BALL, LL.D. F.R.S. 


The EARTH’S BEGINNING. With 4 COLOURED 
PLATES and other ILLUSTRATIONS. 7s. 6d. 


STAR-LAND. Being Talks with Young People about the 
Wonders of the Heavens. With REMBRANDT 
FRONTISPIECE and 94 Illustrations in Text. 
and Revised Edition. 7s. 6d. 

The STORY of the SUN. With 8 COLOURED PLATES. 

Cheap Edition. 10s. 6d. 

STORY of the HEAVENS. With COLOURED 

PLATES and WOOD ENGRAVINGS. New Edition. 

10s. 6d. 


New 


The 





ANNUAL VOLUMES. 
The MAGAZINE of ART YEARLY 


VOLUME. With nearly 1,000 choice ILLUSTRATIONS 
and a SERIES of SPECIAL PLATES. 2ls. 





| The QUIVER YEARLY VOLUME. 


With REMBRANDT FRONTISPIECE, 6 COLOURED , 


7s. 6d, 


PLATES, and about 800 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE YEARLY 
VOLUME. With upwards of 800 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





| GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
|CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME, With 


| 13 COLOURED PLATES and over 1,000 PICTURES, 


| 8s. 


LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME. With Pictures on_ nearly every page, 
together with 6 FULL-PAGE COLOURED PLATES, 
and NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS PRINTED in 
COLOUR. Picture boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 


The CHILD’S BIBLE. New Edition, 
| With 100 FULL-PAGE PLATES by Modern Artists, in- 
cluding 12in COLOURS. 10s. 6d. 


| 
| BO-PEEP: a Treasury for the Little 


Ones. With 8 COLOURED PLATES and NUMEROUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Picture boards, 2s. 6¢.; cloth, 


3s. 6d, 


|The TEN TRAVELLERS. By S. #, 


HAMER. Illustrated by Harry B. Neilson. With 4 
COLOURED PLATES and NUMEROUS _ILLUS- 
| TRATIONS, 1s. 6d. 





| BIRDS, BEASTS, and FISHES. By 
S. H. HAMER. With 4 COLOURED PLATES and 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 1s. é7. 





BEAR CAVERN. By Edward &. Ellis. 


With 6 ILLUSPRATIONS. _ 1s. 6d. 





NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 
L. T. MEADE. 


| Each containing 8 COLOURED PLATES, bound in new 
and appropriate cloth covers. 3s. 6d. each. 

A WORLD of GIRLS: the Story of a School. 

RED ROSE and TIGER LILY. 

BASHFUL FIFTEEN. 

A SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. 

The REBELLION of LIL CARRINGTON. 

MERRY GIRLS of ENGLAND. 

POLLY: a New-fashioned Girl. 

The PALACE BEAUTIFUL. 





THE FINE-ART GIFT BOOK OF THE CORONATION YEAR. 


THE CORONATION BOOK OF EDWARD VIL., 


King of All the Britains and Emperor of India. 


WITH 24 COLOURED PLATES, AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Above all, the volume is valuable for its superb illustrations. 


Tn all respects a worthy record of a great event. 
emblazoned designs and devices upon the pages. 


work of the many well-known artists who illustrate the chief incidents. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. F.S.A. 


more suitable gift than this delightful volume for the Christmas of the Coronation year.”—/’all Mall Gazette. 


An Illustrated List of HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS sent free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Liuirep, La Belle Sauvage, London; and all Booksellers. 


Sumptuously Illuminated in Gold and Colours. 
No fewer than two dozen of these are in colour, and there are many 
Unlike some previous publications of similar aim, these embellishments are uniformly in excellent taste, and fairly compete w ith 

Finally, the pictorial record is supplemented by photographs. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


It is not easy to imagine a more handsome oF 
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